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SHALL THE UNITED STATES PROTECT ITS CITIZENS? 


IXTEEN American citizens, traveling peaceably 

upon their legitimate business in Northern Mex- 

ico, have been murdered. It is reported by the 

United States Department of State that they 
were killed because they were Americans. 

What will the United States do about it? 

The President promptly sent a demand to General 
Carranza for the “immediate and efficient pursuit, cap- 
ture and punishment of the perpetrators of the dastard- 
ly crime.” This is well, but what reason is there to sup- 
pose that it will be effective? What reason to believe 
that Carranza can accomplish what we demand? 

Mr. Lansing declares that these law-abiding Ameri- 
cans were killed by bands operating under the orders of 
General Villa and in accordance with the general policy 
publicly announced recently by him. Sefior Carranza is 
the de facto ruler of Mexico; the United States has 
formally recognized him as such. Villa and his lawless 
supporters offer the chief challenge to the completeness 
of his rule. Obviously Carranza would not permit Villa 
to flout his authority and terrorize Northern Mexico if 
he could help it. If Carranza cannot suppress Villa for 
his own sake, what likelihood that he can do so for ours? 

General Carranza has already exprest his purpose to 
punish the murderers. The method he proposes to adopt 
is that of declaring the offenders, when he can ascertain 
who they are, to be outlaws and authorizing any citizen 
to arrest them without warrant and execute them with- 
out formality. This is not a civilized method of proce- 
dure. It may possibly secure the death of the guilty per- 
sons, but it is quite as likely to result in the death of 
innocent persons. It is not the application of govern- 
mental authority; it is a confession of governmental im- 
potence and an invitation to anarchy. It furnishes a sig- 
nificant commentary on the inability of General Car- 
ranza’s administration to execute the primary function 
of government. 

It is not merely a question of punishing the murder- 
ers. The future must be secured and safety guaranteed 
to American citizens who have good and legitimate rea- 
sons for living and traveling in Mexico. The President’s 
keen regret that the murdered Americans did not heed 
the Administration’s specific warnings to stay out of 
the disturbed parts of Mexico is an unsatisfactory com- 
ment on the existing situation, It implies an evasion of 
our national duty to protect American citizens in their 
unquestioned rights parallel to the proposal of Mr. 
Bryan and other Democratic leaders, which we discuss 
elsewhere in these pages, that Americans shall be pro- 
hibited from traveling upon belligerent-owned merchant 
ships. It puts the issue squarely before the American 
people: Shall the United States protect its citizens? 





This is a primary duty of governments. The citizen of 
a nation is entitled to the protection of his government 
unless he is engaged in some unneutral or other act that 
by its very nature relieves his government from the re- 
sponsibility of protecting him. The responsibility is 
one which the government may not ignore without dis- 
honor. 

The United States must protect its citizens in Mex- 
ico. If it can do so effectively by requiring the Mexican 
Government to afford the necessary protection, well and 
good. If the Mexican Government cannot afford the 
protection, the Government of the United States 
must do it itself. An example of the way in which 
protection can be given is provided by the Allied 
march to Peking. In 1900 the lives of foreigners in the 
Chinese capital were in grave danger from the Boxer 
revolutionaries. The Chinese Government was impotent. 
Great Britain, Japan, Germany, Russia and the United 
States sent armed forces to Peking and rescued their 
imperiled nationals. Subsequently the allied forces with- 
drew and left Chinese sovereignty unimpaired. 

The march to Peking suggests the course we ought 
to follow now. But in the present instance we should act 
alone; it is American citizens that have been killed, 
American citizens primarily whose future security must 
be assured. 


NLESS within a very brief time Carranza shows 

himself able to comply with our demand to punish 
the murderers and to provide guarantees for the future, 
the President should send armed forces into Northern 
Mexico. Those forces should demand and secure the full 
punishment of the murderers of Chihuahua. They should 
establish conditions of peace and order under which 
Americans may live and travel and pursue their occu- 
pations in safety and tranquillity. 

At the same time the President should inform the 
de facto ruler of Mexico that we have absolutely no 
purpose of aggression against the Government and the 
people of Mexico. He should assure Sefior Carranza that 
when the guilty have been punished and the security of 
Americans in Northern Mexico has been assured, the 
American forces will be withdrawn and the Mexican 
Government left in complete and peaceful possession of 
the pacified region. 

Our course in returning to China the indemnity re- 
ceived for the killing of American citizens during the 
Boxer rebellion is an example of the spirit of unselfish- 
ness and international friendliness in which the United 
States can carry out a project of this kind. In that spirit 
we should act again. But we should act with a full de- 
termination that the rights of Americans shall be re- 
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spected and a sincere purpose to invoke the power of the 
United States to protect those rights whenever and 
wherever they are violated. 


PREPAREDNESS BETTER THAN PREPARATION 


OW that we are being urged to increase our mili- 

tary efficiency it is time to examine closely what is 
the basis of such efficiency as is shown in this war. 
Germany is most frequently referred to as an example 
of what can be accomplished by preparedness, but it is 
commonly assumed that this preparedness consists in 
putting down concrete foundations secretly in the neigh- 
borhood of a fortress to be bombarded some years later, 
in laying up a stock of shells enough to last thru the 
war, and in having an envelope containing plans for all 
emergencies in the right-hand pigeonhole of von 
Moltke’s desk. The concrete gun-bed legend was exploded 
long ago, and, while the Germans undoubtedly gained an 
advantage in the first days of the war by having abun- 
dant supplies of munitions ready for instant use and 
their campaign plans well worked out in advance, yet 
these advantages were quickly lost and do not account 
for the continued success of the Germans, which is more 
remarkable than their initial gains. 

What we need to understand is not how the Germans 
got within sight of Paris within a month after the war 
began, but how they are able to get within sight of Riga 
and Salonica and Bagdad eighteen months after. The 
expenditure of shells has been vastly greater than even 
the Germans calculated, but their supply has not been 
exhausted because, as Lloyd George says, they were 
turning out last May nearly 250,000 high explosive shells 
a day, while the British were able to turn out only 2500. 
This was accomplished by converting all sorts of fac- 
tories to provide for the army. Russia could not do.this 
because she did not have the factories. England was slow 
in doing it because of the inflexibility of her industrial 
system and her national temperament. 

The war now is being fought largely with new weap- 
ons of offense and defense and according to new tactics. 
In the introduction of innovations Germany has led and 
her enemies have imitated. We may explain the failure 
of the French and English to make first use of novel 
weapons like streams of fire and asphyxiating gases as 
due to moral scruples, but that does not account for the 
fact that the Germans were ahead of them in realizing 
the full value of such things as high explosives, machine 
guns and entrenchments. 

It is quite likely that the German plans have gone 
agley as often as those of the Allies, but the Germans 
have been quicker at devising new ones to meet the 
changed conditions. Baffled on one front, they have 
turned to another and struck first, too. The gold 
stored in the war chest of Spandau castle for use in a 
future war was a drop in the bucket compared to the 
enormous expenditure required, but the reorganization 
of the financial and industrial system of the country has 
enabled Germany to stand the unanticipated strain with 
surprizing equanimity. The food supply of Germany was 
known to be inadequate to such a long siege, but by care- 
fully regulated distribution famine has been avoided. 

In short, the resources of the Allies are vastly greater, 
but in resourcefulness the Germans have shown them- 
selves superior. No preparations can be adequate for a 
war like this; the chief security is a high state of pre- 
paredness. 


The lesson for America is obvious and encouraging. 
Our wealth and our workshops are our greatest defense. 
A million men in arms would not alone suffice to protect 
our country. Russia had six million and she was defeat- 
ed. Doubtless we should have an army and navy strong 
enough to meet a first attack of any probable force. Our 
coast batteries should, we admit, have enough shells on 
hand to last them longer than fifteen minutes. But the 
important thing is to have back of this a well educated 
and adaptable people, with men in authority who can 
organize and direct the resources of the nation accord- 
ing to the needs of the hour. 








A PAN-PACIFIC CONFERENCE 


AR will cease when the causes of war are appre- 

hended and removed. The chief way of ap- 
prehending and removing the causes of war are first to 
agree on what they are and then to apply the remedy. 
Agreement results from deliberation based on the ex- 
change of views. The exchange of views can best be 
carried on in a conference where representatives of the 
parties meet in personal contact. 

These truths are elementary. But they show why con- 
ferences in the long run have the precedence over courts 
in maintaining the peace, for legislative bodies tend to 
prevent the issue from arising, whereas courts can only 
remedy the issue after it has already arisen and the bad 
feeling has been engendered. Arbitration, therefore, is 
neither the only nor usually the best way of preserving 
the peace. 

Take the present war, for instance. Serbia appealed 
to The Hague court, but the proposition was not even 
considered in the various chancellories of the great pow- 
ers. Will not the verdict of history, however, in appor- 
tioning the blame, almost absolve Europe in her refusal 
to resort to arbitration after the crisis arose, and rather 
find all nations guilty for not making a determined at- 
tempt in times of peace to assemble together and thresh 
out their differences and thus lay the foundations for a 
durable peace? 

Accordingly we give hearty welcome to the suggestion 
that has come from several quarters of late that a Pan- 
Pacific conference be held in the near future where the 
great nations with vital interests on the Pacific can as- 
semble for the purpose of discussing and settling if pos- 
sible the common problems that confront them. These 
nations would certainly include Japan, China, England, 
Russia, France and the United States. Whether Siam, 
Holland, Germany and the Pacific Coast Latin-American 
republics should be included is a detail of not supreme 
importance. Ex-President Eliot suggests that the con- 
ference be held in Honolulu early this summer, but prob- 
ably that will be found to be too soon, for the nations 
will doubtless find it impossible to come until the war in 
Europe ends. 

Next to Europe, the Far East furnishes the great- 
est issues now confronting world statesmanship. The 
issues of Pan-America are nothing to compare with 
them. The sooner, therefore, the nations seriously and 
jointly enter upon a discussion of the whole Asiatic 
question, the more likelihood is there that it will be set- 
tled by law rather than by war. 

It is vital, however, that any Pan-Pacific congress 
that expects to bring about large results must be strict- 
ly official in character, Pacific problems can of course 
be discussed—and with profit—by all sorts and condi- 
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tions of private gatherings—but if any solution of them 
is wanted, they must be taken up by the governments 
themselves, who alone can act in the premises. 

Let President Wilson, therefore, initiate the move- 
ment for a Pan-Pacific conference. Within a few days 
he has proposed a Pan-American policy that if carried 
out will prove the most important act of New World 
statesmanship since the promulgation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. He has now the opportunity to do an even 
greater service for the world. 








THE PROGRESSIVES PROPOSE AMALGA- 
MATION 


NLESS all signs fail or some one makes a blunder 

later, the Republicans and the Progressives will 
enter the Presidential campaign shoulder to shoulder. 
The Progressives have made the first move toward 
union. They have arranged their national convention for 
the same date and place as that of the Republicans— 
Chicago, June 7. 

This step has been taken with the frankly exprest 
hope that the two conventions will nominate the same 
candidate and write the same principles into their plat- 
forms. Nothing but a possible short-sighted unwilling- 
ness on the part of the Republicans to meet these over- 
tures in ungrudging spirit could now seem to stand in 
the way of a complete and harmonious readjustment of 
the relations of the two groups. It is possible, of course, 
that the Progressives may yet do something themselves 
to make the amalgamation difficult; but they have begun 
well. If they go on in the same spirit the Republicans 
must meet them or bear the responsibility for the con- 
tinued lack of harmony. 

The Progressive committee announced the continued 
allegiance of their party to the following principles: 


A broader nationalism; 
Regulation rather than disruption of efficient business 
organizations, behavior and not size being the test; 
permanent, non-partisan, scientific tariff commission; 
Revision of the tariff to fit war conditions and for the 


protection of new industries introduced as a result of the 
war; 


Equal suffrage; 
Dethronement of the invisible government; 
An adequate merchant marine. 


To these old planks, with their slight modification to 
fit the times, the Progressives add two new ones grow- 
ing out of present conditions: 

Complete preparedness, not only military, but economic; 


a preparedness that will unify American citizenship and 
create a renewed loyalty; 


“The faith of our forefathers which made the American 


flag the sufficient protection of an American citizen around 
the world.” 


The declaration of the committee closed with the 
statement: “In this turning point in world history we 
will not stick on details; we will lay aside partisanship 
and prejudice. But we will never surrender those prin- 
ciples for which we stand and have stood. We will follow 
only a leader who we know stands for them and is able 
to put them through.” 

This was interpreted by some of the leaders, notably 
Mr. Perkins, as not necessarily meaning an insistence 
upon Mr. Roosevelt as the nominee, tho it is becoming 
increasingly evident that the thought of many, not only 
among Progressives but among Republicans, is turning 
in his direction. 

The impulse toward amalgamation evidenced by this 
action of the Progressives is a good thing. The Ameri- 


can people do not want or know what to do with more 
than two great political parties. 








PRESIDENTIAL TERMS AND PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINATIONS 


T is a very interesting letter from the pen of Presi- 

dent Wilson written a month before his inauguration 
that the New York World has just made public. It raises 
several important questions. 

In the letter Mr. Wilson declares his opposition to the 
proposal for a constitutional limitation of the President 
to a single term of office. It was written to the vice- 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee and 
probably put a quietus upon the movement then going 
on in Congress for a constitutional amendment upon the 
subject. Mr. Wilson’s arguments against the proposal 
are convincing. He first declares his cheerful readiness 
to abide by the judgment of his party and the public as 
to his candidacy for a second term, and pledges himself 
“to resort to nothing but public opinion to decide that 
question.” He then proceeds: 


The President ought to be absolutely deprived of every 
other means of deciding it. 


And yet, if he is deprived of — other means of. decid- 
ing the question, what becomes of the argument for a con- 
stitutional limitation to a single term? The argument is 
not that it is clearly known now just how long each Presi- 
dent should remain in office. Four years is too long a term 
for a President who is not the true spokesman of the people, 
who is imposed upon and does not lead. It is too short a 
term for a President who is doing or attempting a great 
work of reform and who has not had time to finish it. 

To change the term to six years would be to increase the 
likelihood of its being too long, without any assurance that 
it would, in happy cases, be long enough. A fixed constitu- 
tional limitation to a single term of office is highly arbi- 
trary and unsatisfactory from every point of view. 


Put the present customary limitation of two terms into 
the Constitution, if you do not trust the people to take care 
of themselves, but make it two terms (not one, because four 
years is often too long), and give the President a chance 
to win the full service by proving himself fit for it. 


As things stand now the people might more likely be 
cheated than served by further limitations of the Presi- 
dent’s eligibility. 


We singularly belie our own principles by seeking to de- 
termine by fixed constitutional provision what the people 
shall determine for themselves and are perfectly competent 
to determine for themselves. We cast a doubt upon the whole 
theory of popular government. 


I believe that we should fatally embarrass ourselves if 
we made the constitutional change pro: osed. If we want our 
Presidents to fight our battles for us, we should give them 
the means, the legitimate means, the means their opponents 
will always have. Strip them of everything else but the 
right to appeal to the people, but leave them that; suffer 


them to be leaders; absolutely prevent them from being 
bosses. 


With this statement of the case The Independent is 
in hearty accord. The people are to be trusted. They can 
be trusted just as well to decide whether they want to 
reélect a President as to determine whether they want 
to elect him in the first place. The people in this matter 
do not need to be protected against themselves. 

But Mr. Wilson’s statement does not agree with the 
platform of his party upon which he ran for office. That 
document declared: 


We favor a single Presidential term, and to that end 
urge the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
making the President of the United States ineligible for 


reélection, and we pledge the candidate of this convention 
to this principle. 
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Can a party convention pledge the candidate it nomi- 
nates to any policy or principle? Obviously President 
Wilson does not believe that it can. For he refused to 
hold himself bound by the categorical pledge of his party 
associates. He took a position diametrically opposed to 
the one to which they sought to bind him, and induced 
Congress to accept his view rather than theirs. It is un- 
fortunate, in view of his complete disagreement with 
this plank in the platform of his party, that President 
Wilson did not either make a protest while the conven- 
tion was still in session or announce his dissent publicly 
when the matter came up in Congress. The President 
ought to be frank with the people on a matter of such 
fundamental importance. 

On the question of his right to dissent from the view 
of the convention, however, we agree with Mr. Wilson. 
A nominating convention should have no power to bind 
its nominee to every last pronouncement of the platform 
it has drawn up. As a matter of actuality it has no such 
power, and most candidates are wont to recognize, with- 
out any particular blowing of trumpets, the fact that it 
has not. 

But the matter goes deeper than that. There ought to 
be no such thing as a nominating convention. Again Mr. 
Wilson is right, for in his letter he said: 


There ought never be another Presidential nominating 
convention and there need never be another. Several of the 
states have successfully solved that difficulty with regard 
to the choice of their Governors, and Federal law can solve 
it in the same way with regard to the choice of Presidents. 
The nominations should be made directly by the people at 
the polls. 


He further declared that “conventions should deter- 
mine nothing but party platforms and should be made 
up of the men who would be expected, if elected, to carry 
those platforms into effect.” 

This is all perfectly sound doctrine. But why has not 
Mr. Wilson urged upon Congress action along these 
lines? Three years ago he was confident that the change 
would surely come. For he said, “I think it may safely 
be assumed that that will be done within the next four 
years.” But what has he done to bring about the change 
he advocates? , 

This is one of the important reforms in our political 
machinery that ought to be carried out in the name of 
popular government. President Wilson ought to have in- 
cluded the Presidential primary among the measures be- 
hind which he put the effective weight of his power and 
influence. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ACHIEVED 
OR over fifteen years a campaign for religious lib- 
erty has been going on in three of the South Ameri- 
can republics. 

In Ecuador, Bolivia and Peru no public worship was 
allowed except in the established Catholic Church, and 
no marriages could be contracted except under Catholic 
forms. Several years ago these restrictions were re- 
moved in Ecuador and Bolivia and full religious liberty 
was permitted; but in Peru liberty of worship was still 
forbidden, and any other than Catholic religious service 
had to be behind closed doors in private houses to which 
admission was by card. Altho petitions and protests had 
been directed over and over again from citizens of this 
country to the Peruvian Government seeking full liberty 


of worship, it seemed as if the Congress of Peru would 
never yield. 

We are glad to learn thru our State Department that 
with the beginning of this year that section of the Peru- 
vian constitution which prohibited any public worship 
except after the Catholic manner has been annulled 
and legislation adopted granting full religious lib- 


erty. 
This does not mean that Catholicism ceases 
to be the established religion of Peru, but only 


that other forms of religion may be freely and 
publicly exercized. But it is a great victory that 
at last, thruout the entire Western Hemisphere, 
religious liberty has been achieved. This marks an 
epoch in the religious history of the continent. No 
longer anywhere will those who would worship God in 
their own way be compelled to hide themselves behind 
locked doors. The Dark Ages have past away. No longer 
will those who are not of the established Church be com- 
pelled to live without the sanctions of legal mar- 
riage. 

The next religious campaign will be over the 
question of an established church. At a_ period 
in the history of our older states it was thought 
the business of the government to care for and 
support religion. In New England the town meeting 
made contracts with the minister and paid his salary. 
In Maryland the Roman Catholic Church was estab- 
lished, as also in Louisiana and other states; in New 
York the Dutch Reformed; in Virginia the Church of 
England; but long ago the country learned that every- 
body should pay for his own religion, and that way the 
whole world moves, The example ofthe United States 
and Canada will before long be followed in South Amer- 
ica. 





OUR ELDEST BROTHER 

HO The Independent has got along in years so far 

that we can brag a bit about its age and cast asper- 
sions on the “mushroom periodicals” of the day, we have 
to take off our hat to the Congregationalist and Chris- 
tian World, which announces its one hundredth birth- 
day. The Boston Recorder, of which the Congregational- 
ist is the lineal descendant, was the first religious week- 
ly newspaper in this or any other country. The hun- 
dredth anniversary number of January 6, 1916, contains 
contributions from some fifty well-known names, leaders 
of modern thought in various fields of religion, politics, 
philanthropy and literature. The record of its first cen- 
tury is a splendid one and we trust that its second cen- 
tury will prove to be no less prosperous and useful! than 
its first. 





— 


A PEN PICTURE 
AN the reader guess what American statesman is 
characterized in the following pen picture? 


Parliamentary government is government by speaking. 
In such a government the power of speaking is the most 
highly prized of all the qualities which a politician can 
possess; and that power may exist, in the highest degree, 
without judgment, without fortitude, without skill in read- 
ing the characters of men or the signs of the times, with- 
out any knowledge of the principles of government or 
political economy, and without any skill in diplomacy or in 
the administration of war. 


No American statesman whatever. It is from Macau- 
lay’s Essay on William Pitt. 
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The Austrian occu- 
pation of the Monte- 
negrin mountains be- 
hind Cattaro is, as we explain on page 
129, a serious blow to both Montenegro 
and Italy. The aged King Nicholas has 
sent to Rome the Crown Prince Danilo 
Alexander and Crown Princess Jutta 
with a piteous appeal for help. What 
the Austrian victory means to him may 
be inferred from the following: 

Loveen is the Olympus of our race, the 
cradle of the dynasty, the stronghold which 
resisted the invasion of the Turks, even 
when they reached the walls of Vienna. 
Loveen is more precious than if it were a 
colossal diamond. 

His daughter, Queen Helena of Italy, 
is naturally supporting the appeal with 
all her influence and since Italy has al- 
ways considered that the possession of 
Mount Loveen by Austria would be 
inimical to her interests in the Adriatic, 
doubtless every effort will be made to 
recover it, but the chances are not 
hopeful, judging by the ease with which 
the Austrians have defended the moun- 
tains of the Trentino and the Karst 
ledges along the Isonzo River against 
the entire Italian army. 

The Austrians had in the Gulf of 
Catta-o and in the outer bight three 
battleships, four cruisers and a num- 
ber of torpedo boats and submarines. 
The heavy guns of some of the war- 
ships were brought to bear upon the 
mountains of the Montenegrin frontier 
by careening the vessels, and with this 
support the assault on the Karst bar- 
rier began on December 29. 

The Montenegrin and Serbian troops 
defending the Cattaro frontier are said 
to number 3000, while the attacking 
force of Austrians was more than five 
times as great. Nevertheless they put 
up a stout resistance and it took the 
Austrians four days to capture the 
frontier entrenchments tho they used 
asphyxiating gases in the assault. This 
position was defended by twenty-two 
guns and four large mortars, most of 
which were taken intact by the Aus- 
trians and used against their fleeing 
foes. 

The loss of Mount Lovcen soon fol- 
lowed this defeat and no attempt was 
made to defend the capital, Cettinje 
(variously spelled Cetinjé or Cettigne 
and pronounced Chet-teen-yay). King 
Nicholas has removed his headquarters 
to Niksic (nronounced Neetshitch), 
about thirty miles from the coast—and 
is said to be negotiating a permanent 
truce. 


The Capture of 
Mount Lovcen 





The capture of the capi- 

Montenegro ta] of Montenegro by the 
Yields Austrians virtually re- 
moves the third of the three buffer 
states first involved in the war. The 
Belgians in France and the Serbians in 
Albania are continuing the fight, but 
the Montenegrins are cut off from re- 
treat and their king is said. to have suc- 
cumbed to the inevitable. Montenegro 











THE GREAT WAR 


January 10 — Austrians 
fount Lovcen, Montenegro. Ger- 
man attacks in Champagne make 
slight gains at great sacrifices. 

January 11—French occupy Greek 
island of Corfu. British expedition 
to relieve besieged army at Kut-el- 
Amara is cut off by Turks twenty 
miles away. 

January 12—Allies blow 
bridges above Salonica. 
ish aeroplanes brought 
Germans. 

January 13—French submarine sinks 
Austrian cruiser near  Cattaro. 
Conscription bill passes second 
reading in Parliament by 4381 to 39. 

January 14—Austrians enter Cettinje, 
Montenegrin capital. Heavy Rus- 
sian offensive against Bukovina con- 
tinues. 


capture 


up Greek 
Four Brit- 
down by 


January 15—Germany threatens _re- 
prisals for act of British warship 
Saralong. First thru train for Con- 
stantinople leaves Berlin. 

January 16 — Russians advancing 
toward Kermanshah, Persia. Brit- 


ish bombard Lille. 




















has not yet been overrun by hostile 
armies like Belgium and Serbia, but it 

















Underwood & Underwood 


CLOCKS THAT RUN BY STONES—BECAUSE 
OF THE WAR 


Two ancient timepieces in the Black Forest that 
have lost their copper weights to the bullet- 
makers 





is surrounded on three sides by the 
Austrians and on the fourth side are 
the Albanians, hardly less hostile to 
the Montenegrins. 

The conquest of Montenegro is an 
important victory for Austria, not be- 
cause it adds much to her territory or 
relieves her of a dangerous foe, for 
Montenegro is both small and weak; 
but because it put Austria in secure 
possession of the bay of Cattaro, “the 
Gibraltar of the Adriatic.” So long as 
this port was dominated by the guns on 
Mount Lovcen the Austrian warships 
were not safe here. In fact they were 
in October, 1914, driven out of the in- 
ner basin, the Gulf of Cattaro, as well 
as the middle basin, Teodo Bay, by the 
four guns of 4% inch caliber which the 
French marines stationed on Mount 
Loveen. If the French had carried out 
their plan of mounting 6-inch guns on 
the summit, the Austrian shipping 
would have been swept from the outer 
harbor and the forts about the bay re- 
duced. The concrete foundations for 
these guns had already been laid when 
in May, 1915, Italy entered the war 
and undertook the defense of the Adri- 
atic. 

But the Italian navy failed to guard 
the Mouths of Cattaro as closely as the 
French and British had done previous- 
ly, so the Austrian submarines have 
got out and have been raiding Mediter- 
ranean commerce with impunity. The 
Italians also failed to keep their prom- 
ises to send troops and heavy guns to 
defend Mount Lovcen, altho they have 
been free to cross the Adriatic any time 
during the last seven months. So it 
seems as if Nicholas had lost his king- 
dom thru the neglect of his son-in-law, 
the King of Italy. In reality the fatal 
delay was doutbless due to a difference 
of opinion among the Italian authori- 
ties as to the conduct of the war, some 
of them being strongly opposed to any 
participation in the Balkans. Recently, 
however, it was decided to enter upon a 
campaign in Albania and troops have 
been transported across the Adriatic to 
Durazzo and Avlona, altho apparently 
too late to prevent the Bulgars and 
Austrians from overrunning Albania 
as well as Montenegro. 


The French have 
landed troops upon 

of Corfu thé Greek island of 
Corfu, which lies off the coast of 
southern Albania, and the Serbian 
soldiers are being brought here from 
Albania for recuperation. The wound- 
ed have been lodged in Achilleion 
Castle, the Mediterranean villa of the 
German Emperor, which was built for 
the Princess Elizabeth of Austria in 
1890. 

The German papers denounce the 
raising of the French flag over Achil- 
leion as a personal insult to the Kaiser 
as well as a violation of Greek neutral- 
ity, worse even than the occupation of 
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HE KEEPS THE COW IN THE PARLOR—BECAUSE OF THE WAR 


A Flemish farmer who has lost his outhouses and who dares not take the risk of letting his 
cow graze takes it indoors at night 


Salonica since Corfu is, like Belgium, 
under a guarantee of perpetual neu- 
trality by England, Russia, Austria, 
Prussia and France in the treaties of 
November 14, 1863, and March 29, 
1864. Corfu was up to that time under 
the protection of Great Britain, but 
the inhabitants longed for union with 
their Hellenic brethren and manifesta- 
tions of disaffection were frequent. 
Finally Bulwer Lytton, when Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, took the un- 
conventional step of sending Glad- 
stone, because of his interest in Greek 
literature, to the Ionian Isles as a com- 
missioner to learn the desires of the 
people, and as a consequence the seven 
islands were transferred to Greece, 
which was then placed under a Danish 
nrince. George, father of the reigning 
King Constantine. 

The Greek Government has protest- 
ed to the Allied Powers against this 
new violation of her neutrality, but is 
not likely to take any further action 
since the Allied troops already on 
Greek territory outnumber the Greek 
army. The Allied Powers have in- 
formed Greece that their occupation of 
the island is only temporary “in order 
to save the heroic Serbian soldiers from 
famine and destruction.” It is claimed 
that the German and Austrian sub- 
marines have been using the sheltered 
inlets of Corfu for repairing, and re- 
plenishing their fuel. 


It appears that 
The German Attack the German as- 
in Champagne sault of the 


French lines last week was a more seri- 
ous affair than was at first reported. 
According to the French account the 
Germans bombarded their entrench- 
ments along a front of five miles near 
the butte of Le Mesnil for four days, 
firing 400,000 shells in the last twelve 
hours. Then they charged, not in solid 
column as they used to but in four suc- 


cessive waves. Three waves were 
stopped by the curtain of fire from bat- 
teries of the French 75’s, but the 
fourth wave gained the first line of 
trenches for a distance of three or four 
hundred yards. Most of this was recov- 
ered later by the counter-attacks of the 
French. The Germans used asphyxiat- 
ing gases but to little effect, for the 
wind changed and blew the fumes back 
over their own ranks. The French un- 
official estimates give the enemy’s 
losses as over 25,000. 


The threat of Ger- 
many to resort to 
reprisals if the Brit- 
ish Government refuses to punish the 
officers of the “Baralong” may make 
this case one of the pivotal points of 
maritime warfare. According to the 
German note the British steamer 
“Nicosian” was overtaken by a German 
submarine on August 19, 1915, as she 
was carrying a cargo of mules for the 
British army. After the crew had 
been sent off in boats, and, while the 
“Nicosian” was being shelled by the 
submarine, the British patrol boat 
“Baralong” came up and signalled that 
she wanted to rescue the “Nicosian’s” 
crew in the boats. Since the “Baralong” 
was flying the American flag and car- 
ried on her sides large shields of the 
American colors, she was allowed to ap- 
proach, but when she came within 
range she opened fire with her con- 
cealed cannon and displayed her true 
colors. As the submarine sank under 
the fire the commander and most of 
the crew jumped overboard and some 
climbed up the ropes into the 
“Nicosian.” The commander of the 
“Baralong,” it is alleged, ordered his 
men to fire upon the Germans clinging 
to the ropes and swimming in the 
water. Then the “Nicosian” was board- 
ed and the Germans found there, were 
shot. The commander of the submarine 


The “Baralong” 
Case 


who jumped overboard from the 
“Nicosian” and swam toward the 
“Baralong” was killed by a rifle shot 
as he held up his hands in surrender. 
This is supported by the evidence of 
six American muleteers, who have re- 
turned to this country. Their affidavits 
were presented by Count Bernstorff to 
our Government last October with the 
request that they be forwarded to Eng- 
land. 

In his reply Sir Edward Grey ex- 
presses doubt of the correctness of the 
German version and offers to have the 
case referred to a neutral court of in- 
quiry, say one composed of American 
naval officers, together with three cases 
of German atrocities committed with- 
in the same forty-eight hours; namely, 
the sinking of the “Arabic,” destruc- 
tion of a British submarine in Danish 
waters by a German destroyer and the 
attack on the “Ruel.” 

The German note in answer to this 
explains the “Arabic” case by saying 
that the commander of the submarine 
believed that the “Arabic” was about 
to ram his craft, that in the second 
case the submarine was defending it- 
self by gun fire and that the “Ruel” 
was sunk as a reprisal for the British 
violations of international law. The 
German Government expected that 
when the evidence in the “Baralong” 
case was presented, based upon the 
affidavits of neutral witnesses, the 
British authorities would investigate 
the case for themselves, “not doubting 
for a moment that a court-martial com- 
posed of British naval officers would 
inflict suitable punishment for the 
cowardly and perfidious murder.” The 
note concludes: 

The German’ government, therefore. 
takes the ground, as the final result of the 
negotiations, that the British government. 
under empty pretexts, has left unfulfilled 
the justified demands for an investigation 
of the “Baralong” case, and thereby has 
made itself responsible for the crime of 
defying international law and humanity, 
showing that it desires no longer to observe, 
in respect to German submarines, one of 
the first rules of war—namely, to spare 
enemies incapacitated for further action— 
in order to prevent them from conducting 
warfare at sea in accordance with estab- 
lish international law. 

Inasmuch as the British government has 
declined to make amends for this out- 
rageous incident, the German government 
feels itself compelled to take into its own 
hands punishment for this unatoned crime 
and to adopt measures of reprisal corre- 
sponding with the provocation. 

A new phase of the war on commerce 
is expected to come by the declaration 
of a blockade of Germany bv the Brit- 
ish Government. Hitherto the Govern- 
ment has endeavored to attain the ob- 
ject by Orders in Council, but these 
failed to prevent food from getting into 
Germany and yet exasperated the 
United States and other neutral na- 
tions because of their violation of in- 
ternational law. Even England has 
been exporting food to Germany by 
way of Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries. For instance, the exports of 
cocoa to these countries are over a 
thousand tons a month more than they 
were before the war and cocoa is a very 
nutritious substance. With a formal 
and effective blockade the commercial 
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isolation of Germany may be made 
more legal and complete. 


. B It is announced 
~~ to Become ¢..5m Peking that 
mperor President Yuan 


Shih-kai will be formally made Em- 
peror of China on February 12. He 
anticipated the honor by seating him- 
self upon the Yellow Chair on New 
Year’s Day. On December 11 the mem- 
bers of the State Council notified the 
President that the 1993 national citi- 
zens’ representatives who had been 
consulted on the question had voted 
unanimously in favor of a constitu- 
tional monarchy and requested him to 
ascend the throne. Yuan replied, ac- 
cording to Chinese custom, with a mod- 
est refusal: 

I, the President, find that the _ sover- 
eignty of the republic resides with the peo- 
ple. Since the Citizens’ Representative 
Convention has unanimously decided in 
favor of the constitutional monarchy there 
is left no more for me to say, but the fact 
of requesting me to ascend the throne is 
indeed astonishing. At the beginning of the 
republic, I made an oath to develop the 
republic to the best of my ability. Now. 
if I made myself Emperor I would break 
my oath, and there is no excuse on the 
point of-faith. ’ 

My primary object, however, is to save 
the country and to save the people, and I 
do not care to sacrifice myself for the at- 
tainment of this object. But, in self-exami- 
nation, I find there is nothing to justify 
me to cast aside the great principles of 
morality and faith. I hope the Citizens’ 
Representatives who love me will not bear 
to force upon me the task which would be 
difficult for me to execute. I further hope 
that the General Representatives of the 
Citizens’ Representative Convention will 
take eareful and mature deliberation to re- 
quest somebody else to ascend the throne. 


But on the following day the State 
Council renewed its petition and Yuan 
Shih-kai accepted. 

As was anticipated the news of the 
overthrow of the republic was the sig- 
nal for an insurrection in the south, 
where the republican feeling is strong- 
est. The Province of Yunnan is in ac- 
tive revolt under the leadership of its 
Governor, General Tang Chi-wao, and 
the movement is obviously spreading 
altho the censorship prevents any- 
thing from being accurately known. 
The Chinese Government has warned 
travelers and missionaries to stay out 
of the provinces of Yunnan, Kwang-si, 
Sze-chuen, and Kwei-chow. Yuan has 
announced that a system of compulsory 
military service will be put into effect 
at first in the provinces of Chili and 
Shang-tung and later thruout the em- 
pire. This plan, if carried out in the 
population of over 300,000,000, will 
produce the biggest army that the 
world has ever known. 


The murder of 
nineteen Ameri- 
cans in the Mex- 
ican State of Chihuahua has caused 
sharp debates in the Senate at Wash- 
ington, where resolutions authorizing 
armed intervention have been intro- 
duced and supported in speeches at- 
tacking the policy of the Administra- 
tion. On the 11th, a small force of 
soldiers who were formerly in Villa’s 
army, commanded by General Lopez 
and General Reyna, stopped a train 


Americans Murdered 
in Mexico 
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AT HARD LABOR—BECAUSE OF THE WAR 


An English woman worker standing at the rolling mill to catch the red hot plates as they come 
thru and return them, It is severe work for a man 


near Santa Ysobel, about fifty miles 
west of the city of Chihuahua, took 
from it nineteen Americans who were 
on their way to the Cusi mines (owned 
by the estate of the late Potter Palmer, 
of Chicago), robbed them, tore off their 
clothing, and put them to death. The 
condition of their bodies, which have 
been recovered and brought to El Paso, 
shows that they were mutilated after 
the fatal wounds had been received. 
One of the men, Charles R. Watson, 
was general manager of the mines and 
chairman of the Chihuahua Miners’ and 
Smelters’ Association. Another, W. J. 
Wallace, was the general superintend- 
ent of the mining property. In the 
group were also the company’s chief 
chemist, the foreman and the book- 
keeper. A majority of the victims were 
graduates of our colleges or technical 
schools, and one, C. A. Pringle, had 
been a noted athlete at the University 
of California. The first news of the 
murders was brought by Thomas H. 
Holmes, the only member of the min- 
ing party who escaped. Accidentally 
falling into some bushes, he was con- 
cealed by them until night, when he 
began to make his way to a place of 
safety. 

It is said that these men were invited 
by General Obregon, the Carranza com- 
mander, to return to the mines. Gen- 
eral Trevino now says that at Chihua- 
hua City they refused a military escort. 
Mr. Edwards, our Consul at Juarez, as- 
serts that he was asked by Secretary 
Lansing to procure a protecting force 
from the Carranza leaders, and that 
General Trevino and General Gavira 
assured him that a military guard had 
been sent with the train. At Washing- 
ton, however, it is said that Secretary 
Lansing’s instructions related not to 
this party but to the protection of all 
Americans in the state. His warning 
that Americans should come out of 
Mexico had not been revoked. There is 


evidence that Villa, resenting the rec- 
ognition of Carranza’s Government, 
had threatened to kill Americans. It is 
thought that in this way he planned to 
embarrass Carranza and to force inter- 
vention. 

In response to a demand from Secre- 
tary Lansing, Carranza undertook to 
pursue, capture and punish the mur- 
derers. He declined the aid of Ameri- 
cans, offered from Texas. On the 13th, 
a small force of Americans and Mexi- 
cans, who were guarding property at 
Madera, captured General Almeida and 
General Rodriguez, of the Villa army. 
Almeida was at once shot, and Rodri- 
guez was put to death a day or two 
later. Forty of their followers had been 
killed. It became known that two more 
Americans, George F. Pearson and Bert 
Kramer, had been murdered. At the re- 
quest of our Government, American 
mining companies ordered their em- 
ployees to leave the country. Several 
hundred refugees arrived at El Paso 
last week on special trains. General 
Huerta, for seventeen months President 
of Mexico, died last week at El Paso, 
where he had recently been subjected 
to four surgical operations. He was 
under arrest and was to have been tried 
this month, 


Before the nineteen 
men § were killed 
near Santa Ysobel, 
our Senate had taken up the Mexican 
problem, and had adopted without op- 
position a resolution introduced by Mr. 
Fall, Republican, of New Mexico. This 
resolution, suggested by the pending 
nomination of Henry P. Fletcher to be 
Ambassador to Mexico, asked the 
President for information, mainly in 
answer to ten questions, relating to the 
recognized Government, its character 
and history, its assurances of protec- 
tion for the lives and property of 
Americans, its ability to pay claims for 


The Question in 
Congress 
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Under wood &- Underwood 


HAVING THEIR PICTURES TAKEN—BECAUSE OF THE WAR 
The Germans are photographing the women and children of Northern France, identifying each 
by a number, and those who wish to move or travel must identify themselves before they can 
get passports 


damages, etc. Mr. Wilson was _ re- 
quested to send all the reports of the 
Brazilian Minister who has been rep- 
resenting our Government, the reports 
of all our consuls for four years past, 
and a history of the occupation of Vera 
Cruz, with an explanation of the evacu- 
ation of that port. Speeches were made 
in which Republicans criticized the 
President’s policy. 

The news of the murders was fol- 
lowed by demands for intervention. On 
the first day, Senator Sherman, Re- 
publican, introduced a resolution (with 
a long preamble), providing that we 
should invite the six Latin-American 
nations that were members of the re- 
cent Mexican conference to join us in 
demanding action by Carranza, and, if 
he should fail, to stand with us in in- 
tervention, with the understanding that 
after the restoration of order we should 
withdraw. Mr. Borah and Mr. Gallinger, 
Republicans, made speeches in which 
it was said that the time had come 
for laying aside the policy of “watch- 
ful waiting.” Mr. Stone, Democrat and 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, said he had supported the 
President’s policy and that of Mr. Taft 
for five years against his own convic- 
tions, for he had thought that armed 
force should be sent into Mexico. But 
he asked for delay now, in order that 
the President might pursue his chosen 
course. Senator Thomas, of Colorado, 
blamed the oil companies for the 
troubie. 

On the second day there was a reso- 
lution in the Senate from Mr. Lewis, 
Democrat, authorizing the President to 
order the army into Mexico, to pursue 
the murderers and protect American 
property. In the House there was one 
authorizing such use of the army and 
the navy. The third day was marked 
by a bitter debate in the Senate, where 
the attitude of some Democrats had 





undergone a change. Mr. Stone had 
been talking with the President. With 
Mr. Lewis he accused the Republicans 
of acting in the interest of politics. Mr. 
Lewis said they sought to make the 
Mexican question an issue because they 
had no other. Intervention would turn 
South America and Central America 
against us. Mr. Stone asserted that it 
would be monstrous to go to war after 
recognizing Carranza and without giv- 
ing him an opportunity to do what is 
required. Mr. Fall attacked, the Presi- 
dent’s policy, and Mr. Works, Repub- 
lican, of California, put in a resolu- 
tion empowering him to use the army 
in Mexico. In the House, Mr. Slayden, 
of Texas, Democrat, uttered a warning 
about danger along the border, where 
the patience of Americans was nearly 
exhausted. But Governor Ferguson, of 
the same state, had just published a 
statement in which he said that those 
opposing the President should remem- 
ber that the United States was wholly 
unprepared for armed intervention. 
Mr. Roosevelt said that we should send 
the regular army at once, and that 
General Wood was the man to lead it. 

There was no indication that the 
President would change his policy. He 
will continue, it is said, to look to Car- 
ranza for the capture and punishment 
of the guilty. If Carranza fails, other 
aspects of the question will be con- 
sidered. 


At a meeting of the nation- 
al committee of the Progres- 
sive party in Chicago last 
week a declaration of principles was 
adopted, and it was decided that the 
national convention should be held in 
that city on June 7, the date of the 
Republican convention there. ‘We take 
this action,” said the committee, refer- 
ring to the date and place, “believing 
that the surest way to secure for our 


National 
Politics 


country the required leadership will be 
by having, if possible, both the Pro- 
gressive and the Republican parties 
choose the same standard bearer and 
the same principles. We are confident 
that the rank and file of the Republican 
party and the very large independent 
vote of this country will support such 
an effort. If the Republican convention 
meets this crisis in the spirit of broad 
patriotism that rises above partizan-’ 
ship, the effort for a common leader- 
ship will be successful.” George W. 
Perkins, the committee’s chairman, said 
all the members hoped for agreement 
upon a candidate, who would “not 
necessarily have to be Colonel Roose- 
velt.” There were indications that Jus- 
tice Hughes was regarded with much 
favor. 

The declaration of principles, after 
reaffirming the old platform, severely 
criticized the Wilson Administration, 
saying it had failed to deal adequately 
with national honor and industrial wel- 
fare, had suffered Americans to be 
slaughtered in Mexico and on the high 
seas, permitted American liberty to 
travel and trade to be subject to the 
arbitrary and lawless coercion of for- 
eign belligerents, had made no ade- 
quate protest when the law of nations 
disappeared, and had shown a supine 
spirit, “whose sure consequence is the 
contempt of the world.” Our people, it 
asserted, had become impatient of 
“leaders who hold that comfort, pros- 
perity and material welfare are above 
honor, self-sacrifice and patriotism.” 
Complete preparedness was demanded, 
not merely in military armament, but 
preparedness that would mobilize re- 
sources and create a spirit unalterably 
opposed to militarism while it would 
view the doctrine of peace at any price 
as futile, cowardly and unrighteous. In 
a letter to the committee, Mr. Roose- 
velt said we must insist on the most 
thoro-going preparedness to protect 
our rights against all possible attacks 
by any aggressors, and that this would 
be the best guarantee of any honorable 
peace. 

President Wilson has not objected to 
the publication of a very long letter, 
relating to the proposed limitation of 
the presidential term, sent by him in 
February, 1913, after his election but 
before his inauguration, to Congress- 
man A. Mitchell Palmer. This has been 
read with interest because of its bear- 
ing upon his candidacy for a second 
term and the Baltimore platform’s ut- 
terance in favor of a single term. In 
the letter, most of which is an argu- 
ment against constitutional limitation 
of the term of service, he pledged him- 
self to resort to nothing but public 
opinion to decide whether he would be 
a candidate again in 1916. Constitu- 
tional limitation, he said, would be un- 
satisfactory from every point of view. 
We should fatally embarrass ourselves 
by it. One term of four years might be 
too short for a President engaged in a 
great but unfinished work of reform. 
The people might be cheated, rather 
than served, by limitation. In his opin- 
ion there ought to be no more nom- 
inating conventions, but nominations 
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should be made directly by the people 
at the polls. 

It is generally understood that Mr. 
Wilson is a candidate for renomination. 
Ex-Senator Elihu Root has asked that 
his name be not permitted to appear on 
the primary ballots in Minnesota, say- 
ing that he is not a candidate. It is said 
that the New York delegates will go to 
the Republican convention without in- 
structions in favor of any one. 


In the suit of the 
Government against 
eleven former di- 
rectors of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Company, un- 
der the criminal provisions of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law, the jury, 
after being out for fifty-one hours, 
brought in a verdict, on the 9th, ac- 
quitting six of the defendants and dis- 
agreeing as to the remaining five. 
Those acquitted are A. Heaton Robert- 
son, New Haven, a lawyer and former- 
ly a judge; Robert W. Taft, Providence, 
banker and manufacturer; D. Newton 
Barney, Farmington, Conn., prominent 
in electric lighting companies; James 
S. Hemingway, president of a bank in 
New Haven; Frederick F. Brewster, 
New Haven, a prominent merchant and 
yachtsman; Henry K. McHarg, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, formerly one of the 
governors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. The most widely known of the 
five as to whom there was disagreement 
is William Rockefeller, brother of John 
D. Rockefeller, the Standard Oil multi- 
millionaire. With him are Charles M. 
Pratt, associated with Standard Oil in- 
terests; Lewis Cass Ledyard, formerly 


The New Haven 
Trust Case 
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LAWSON PURDY 


The newly elected president of the National 
Municipal League has been president of the New 
York Department of Taxes and Assessments 
since 1906. He knows taxation thoroly and be- 
lieves in the city manager idea. It is a new 
thing for a city official—and a New York city 
official at that—to have contributed so much to 
the cause of good city government that he de- 
serves and receives such an honor as this 
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HOMELESS AND BITTER COLD—BECAUSE OF THE WAR 


But this time it’s industrial war—and the refugees are in East Youngstown, Ohio, where they 
were burned out in the fires that followed strike riots 


counsel for the late J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan; Edward D. Robbins, formerly gen- 
eral counsel of the New Haven Com- 
pany; and Charles F. Brooker, a brass 
manufacturer, and formerly the Con- 
necticut member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. The number of those 
originally indicted was twenty-one, but 
immunity was granted to three, and 
six’ were permitted to have separate 
trials. 

For seventeen ballots the vote was 
eight for acquittal to four for con- 
viction of all of the defendants. Then, 
the judge having said that there could 
be a divided verdict, the jury by unani- 
mous vote acquitted six. The defend- 
ants were accused of conspiring to 
monopolize the common carrier trans- 
portation of New England by acquiring 
and combining steam railroads, trolley 
lines and steamship companies. The 
trial consumed nearly three months, 
and there were more than 2,000,000 
words in tthe record. It is said that the 
cost of the trial was $200,000 to the 
Government, and $575,000 to the de- 
fendants. 

The Government has decided to try 
again the five men as to whom there 
was disagreement, and to proceed no 
further against those who were per- 
mitted to have separate trials. Two of 
these are George F. Baker, a prominent 
New York banker, and Theodore N. 
Vail, president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 


At the present time 
about 400,000 mem- 
bers of the four great 
railroad unions are voting to decide 
whether a demand for an eight-hour 
day, with time and a half for overtime, 
shall be made in April. Railroad offi- 
cers held a conference last week about 
this movement. One of them afterward 
said that the demand would not be 


Higher Wages 


granted, because the proposed change 
would mean great loss and might even 
drive some roads to bankruptcy. He es- 
timated the increase of pay at more 
than 30 per cent and said the change 
might require the employment of 80.- 
000 more men. 

The Steel Corporation’s grant of 10 
per cent to between 150,000 and 175,- 
000 men will add at least $12,000,000 
a year to the payroll. It is said that the 
number of the company’s employees 
now exceeds 240,000. By the terms of 
the new agreement with its men, the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company is re- 
quired to increase wages when ad- 
vances are made in a kindred industry. 
Therefore an increase promptly fol- 
lowed the announcement made by the 
Steel Corporation. Other similar in- 
creases have since been announced. 
The Pennsylvania Steel Company has 
given 10 per cent to 6000 men, and the 
Harrisburg Pipe Company an equal 
advance to 2000. 

Order has been restored at East 
Youngstown, Ohio, where twenty-six of 
the strikers have been indicted for riot- 
ing, burglary and the destruction of 
property. Work has been resumed in 
the mills, the strikers accepting an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. Thomas H. 
Flynn, general organizer of the Feder- 
ation of Labor, publicly asserted that 
the riots had been caused by capitalists 
who desired to depress the price of the 
companies’ stock, in order that they 
might buy it at low figures for a pro- 
jected steel combination. As he con- 
nected the Colorado Fuel and Iron’ 
Company with the project, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., says that those who 
control that company have no interest 
in or knowledge of such a combination. 
In Meriden, Connecticut, two compa- 
nies manufacturing silver goods have 
sued local unions for damages due to a 
recent strike. 
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"FROM STATE TO STATE 





ALABAMA: Boys’ pig clubs 
are becoming important insti- 
tutions in this state. Demon- 
stration agents, aided by teach- 
ers in rural schools, are organ- 
izing them everywhere, and the 
success of those boys who have 
been induced to keep up their 
interest in the work~has attract- 
ed others to it. A report from 
one county gives a fair idea of 
what is being done in many 
others. Of 130 members en- 
rolled last February fifty-one 
sent in the September report 
called for, tho only ten of these 
answered all the questions. 
These ten, however, with one 
pig apiece, showed a net profit 
of $90. This, together with the 
valuable prizes awarded to the 


ten boys at an exhibition in 
October and the local fame 
achieved by their success, 


aroused the.interest of many 
more boys, and this year’s en- 
rollment embraces nearly every 
eligible hoy in the county. 


ARKANSAS: What is known 
as the Newberry statewide pro- 
hibition law went into effect at 
the beginning of this year. This 
law and the Woods nuisance 
act form a combination which, 
it is believed, will make the 
manufacture, sale or gift of 
liquor in Arkansas too danger- 
ous for anybody to undertake. 
Under the law as it now stands 
no person may plead guilty and 
no court may suspend sentence 
for a first offense. No second 
chance is to be given. All per- 
sons convicted must go to the 
penitentiary for at least one 
year. 


IOWA: A recent survey of 
the farming situation showed 
that Iowa is no longer the 
rain-selling state that it was a 
ew years ago. Of all the sales 
now made by its farmers 75 per 
cent represent live animals and 
animal products, 22 per cent 
crops and 3 per cent miscel- 
laneous produce. In _ other 
words, the Iowa farmer has 
learned that there is more profit 
in feeding grain to animals than 
in selling it. 


LOUISIANA: A large delega- 
tion of prominent Louisianians 
has been sent to Washington 
to induce Congress to open the 
port of New Orleans to Central 
and South American cattle. It 
was the ticky condition of these 
cattle that caused the Govern- 
ment to close this port to them, 
but since the port of Galveston 
is open to Mexican cattle, which 
are said to be no less ticky, the 
Louisianians hold that they are 
discriminated against. They say 
they have all the facilities for 
dipping cattle that Galveston 
has, and they want the same 
eae of bringing them in. 

hey also say that in addition 
to needing these cattle for their 
farms they can procure a large 
pees plant for New Orleans 
f the restrictions on importa- 
tion are removed. 


MAINE: High class municipal 
music on a self-supporting basis 
has been thoroly established by 
the City of Portland. It is now 
in the midst of its fourth suc- 
cessful season since Cyrus H 
K. Curtis gave a great organ 
to the city as a memorial to 
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the former local musical leader, 
Kotzschmar. Will C. Macfar- 
lane, the municipal organist, re- 
ceives a salary from the city, 
but the balance remaining after 
the winter subscription concerts 
and the summer pay concerts 
has more than offset this every 
year. So, while the city does the 
business, the cost to the city 
government is nothing; and 
some of the best musical talent 
in the world is heard at its con- 
certs. 


MASSACHUSETTS: The 
rivers and harbors committees 
of Congress are going to hear 
much about Massachusetts this 
winter. The people of the Mer- 
rimac Valley are going to tell 
them that this valley handles in 
value of raw material and fin- 
ished product 7.5 per cent of 
the foreign trade of the United 
States; that this trade repre- 
sents $1,000,000 for every work- 
ing day in the year; that it ex- 
ceeds the foreign trade of Bos- 
ton by more than $97,000,000 
a year and that, therefore, the 
improvement of the Merrimac 
River to Lowell, against which 
a United States engineer has 
twice reported, should be made. 
Also the people of Holyoke are 
going to show that they pay ex- 
orbitant freight rates because 
the one railroad reaching there 
has no competition, a condition 
of things which might be rem- 
edied if the Connecticut River 
were made navigable from 
Hartford to Holyoke. 


MINNESOTA: At the recent 
largely attended convention of 
the Equity Coéperative Ex- 
change in St. Paul farmers of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana organized what is to 
be known as the National Buy- 
ing and Marketing Association. 
Its purpose is to cut out middle- 
men by buying supplies for its 
members directly and in quan- 
tity. It is not to interfere with 
the Equity Exchange, but is 
rather to work with it. Another 
incident of the convention was 
the breaking of ground for what 
is said to be the first terminal 
elevator to be erected by farm- 
ers in the United States. When 
the first shovelful of earth had 
been turned President Anderson 
of the Equity Exchange said: 
“This is the beginning of a day 
when justice will prevail in the 
grain markets of the country.” 


MISSOURI: The new Coli- 
seum in St. Louis was one of 
the weightiest arguments used 
in favor of that city for the 
Democratic national convention 
of this year. The building is of 
concrete, steel and glass, and is 
said to be one of the best venti- 
lated and lighted convention 
halls in the United States. Its 
acoustic qualities are so excel- 
lent that grand opera has been 
successfully given in it. The ac- 
tual seating capacity is 14,000 
persons, and there are many 
and ample committee rooms. 
All balconies and galleries have 
separate entrances. The Coli- 
seum is within easy walking 
distance of the downtown hotels 
and two street car lines pass 
its doors, with transfer privi- 
leges to all parts of the city for 
one fare. 


MONTANA: The successful 
completion of the first electrical 
unit of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad was cel- 
ebrated at Butte after the elec- 
tric locomotives had shown 
their superiority over steam en- 
gines on an up grade in the 
Rocky Mountains. In the test 
one train, weighing 2200 tons, 
was drawn with difficulty by 
three steam locomotives. An- 
other train, weighing 3000 tons, 
was drawn by two electric mo- 
tors which swept up the grade 
with no apparent effort. Presi- 
dent Earling of the St. Paul 
road, after witnessing the test, 
predicted that steam will 

supplanted by electricity on all 
the railroads of the country. 


NEVADA: The “Jolly Good 
Fellows” of Reno to the num- 
ber of about 100 combined 
charity with sport a few days 
before Christmas by spending a 
day in the mountains shooting 
rabbits for the poor of the city. 
As a result of what they called 
a day of delightful sport they 
marched into town that evening 
with more than 1200 rabbits, 
all of which were turned over 
to the Salvation Army and 
other philanthropic organiza- 
tions. It is said that not less 
than families who other- 
wise would have had no meat 
for their Christmas dinners 
were bountifully supplied. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: The 
United States Government has 
purchased, under the Weeks 
forestry act, a tract of 5500 
acres in the White Mountains. 
This will be added to the lands 
already acquired and set aside 
as a public -reservation. The 
new tract is situated on the 
slopes of the Presidential range 
and includes the summits of Mt. 


Webster, Mt. Jackson and Mt.. 


Clinton. It contains one of the 
finest growths of virgin spruce 
remaining in the White Moun- 
tains region. This purchase 
gives the Government control 
of practically all the peaks of 
the Presidential range and 
brings its holdings in New 
Hampshire up to more than 
270,000 acres. 


NEW YORK: The special ex- 
port course established a few 
weeks ago in connection with 
the College of the City of New 
York has proved so interesting 
to exporters that it has been 
necessary to prepare a waiting 
list. The course includes such 
branches as sales organization 
and sales methods in the foreign 
field, transportation problems 
and government regulations af- 
fecting international trade, spe- 
cial problems arising from war 
conditions and decrees and reg- 
ulations of foreign governments. 
The direction of the course is 
in the hands of an advisory 
committee composed of recog- 
nized experts in marketing, 
financing, shipping and in legal 
and commercial education mat- 
ters, representing the college, 
the Merchants’ Association, the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the Board of 
Trade and Transportation. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Colonel 
Benehan Cameron of this state, 
vice-president of the Southern 
National Highway, reports that 


the completion of that trans- 
continental route is in sight. 
Colonel Cameron and President 
D. M. Potter of Clifton, Ari- 
zona, have been the moving 
spirits of this enterprise since 
its inception more than three 
years ago. With only a few gaps 
to fill, the highway is prac- 
tically completed from More- 
head, North Carolina, on the 
Atlantic, to San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, on the Pacific. It is in- 
tended especially as a winter 
route, lying sufficiently far 
south to avoid the snow and ice 
which in winter may block the 
Lincoln and other more north- 
erly highways. 


TENNESSEE: The _ experi- 
ment of working Negro convicts 
on the roads of Tennessee has 
convinced the State Board of 
Control that this plan is a 
great improvement upon the old 
contract system. Of fifty-five 
state prisoners, all Negroes and 
unshackled, who worked on the 
roads of Williamson County 
nearly all summer, twenty-five 
were made trusties and only 
three attempted escape. The 
health and tractability of the 
prisoners were said to be much 
better than under the old sys- 
tem. President Denton of the 
Board of Control says the ex- 
periment has been successful 
and that a number of contracts 
with counties will probably be 
made for next season’s road 
work, 


WEST VIRGINIA: Forty 
years ago the salt industry in 
the Kanawha Valley and Pom- 
eroy Bend was one of the most 
profitable in West Virginia. 
Many thriving towns were built 
up about factories which pro- 
duced salt by evaporation of 
water pumped from wells. Bro- 
mine was a by-product barely 
worth marketing. When the’ 
Michigan and other rock salt 
beds were developed and salt 
was dug from the ground the 
West Virginia factories could 
not compete and the towns were 
deserted, save for a few fac- 
tories that struggled on in a 
very small way. These relied 
mainly on bromine, which the 
rock salt beds did not produce. 
Now the European war has 
sent the price of bromine from 
25 cents to $5 a pound, and the 
deserted towns are again becom- 
ing prosperous. One factory re- 
cently sold twenty tons to the 
Germans for $200,000 cash. 
Bromine is used in the manu- 
facture of munitions, especially 
asphyxiating bombs. 


WYOMING: A land case of 
exceptional interest is going 
thru the Wyoming courts. Early 
in November a court commis- 
sioner issued an injunction re- 
straining H. F. Ketchum and 
others from entering upon val- 
uable oil lands in the Elk basin 
which they claim by right of lo- 
cation. The same land is 
claimed by C. L. Woods and 
others by right of discovery of 
oil thereon. Judge C. E. Ray- 
mond, sitting at Cody, has sus- 
tained the injunction, holding 
that the locators had done noth- 
ing to develop the land, while 
the discoverers of oil had given 
it the greater part of its value. 
The case will go to the higher 
courts. 








THE WRONG WAR , 
BY PRESTON W. SLOSSON 


Because of a war that came not 
The world bleeds in a trench, 
And mothers and wives are molding shot 
For the German lad or the French; 
For league on league the corpses lie 
Looking to heaven and asking why. 


Men die for the high lords’ fancied gain 
Who would not die for their own; 

They sin for another the sin of Cain, 
For another’s guilt they atone; 

Obedient servants to Kaiser and Tsar, 

They are paying the price in shame and scar. 


The evil war is upon all lands, 

The war that the great kings made, 
Because the peasants had held their hands, 
Because the workers had stood afraid; 
The mercy shown to the lords and the crown 


Oh, better had perished the Kaiser’s name 
In a clamorous forest of pikes and blades, 
And the Tsar’s tall palaces all aflame 
In a bloody battle of barricades; 
That Cromwell’s ax or the guillotine 








Is wringing blood from the field and the town. 


L’Envoi 


Prince, you are making a war today 


Had swept off the rubbish and left all clean! 


Which is turning God’s footstool Hell’s own hue; 


You are teaching your subjects how to slay,— 


Why didn’t they turn their swords on you! 


WHY WE SHOULD READ BOOKS 


BY CORRA HARRIS 


AUTHOR OF “A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE,” “IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND,” “THE CO-CITIZENS” 


E cannot always choose the 

people with whom we asso- 

ciate in real life. And we 
cannot always escape such associa- 
tions. One’s own family may be of a 
different class. A woman may marry 
a brute, a man may marry a fool. 
Our children may be far removed 
from us in mind and sympathy. Pov- 
erty may force a man or a woman of 
refinement and the highest aspira- 
tions into the lowest strata of society 
where his or her companions are 
stupid or perverted by their condi- 
tion into a poisoned sense of things 
and values which are abhorrent and 
destructive. Certain professions re- 
move people from normal and healthy 
relations with their kind. Crime, or 
any other form of illness, may do 
the same thing. 

These conditions exist because we 
exist. But whatever one’s condition in 
life, there is a great society from 
which we may choose our compan- 
ions, our thoughts and our scenes. 
The poorest laborer, the drudge, the 
man in the factory, or the woman in 
the sweat shop may choose compan- 
ions from among the greatest men 
and women who have ever lived in 
poetry, history or fiction. Nothing 
else is so easy to accomplish. He may 
do it without changing his clothes, 
without toadying to his superiors 
in authority, without enduring those 
humiliations which often overwhelm 
him when he seeks to better his so- 
cial relations. There is no society so 
good, so varied and so surely in reach 
of every man as that to be had from 
an intimate knowledge of books. Any 
man, however lonely, or friendless, 


or removed from the currents of 
modern life, may, if he will, sur- 
round himself with philosophers, 
poets, the most interesting women 
in the world, and the wittiest com- 
panions, at a cost far less than the 
price he pays for saloon privileges, 
moving pictures, vaudeville shows or 
more doubtful forms of amusement. 

The trouble is that the people, the 
great body of the people, have not yet 
discovered that life and character 
are finished in time and recorded in 
books, and that the life and character 
of living men are only phases, the 
illuminated script of passing condi- 
tions, not altogether worth the ab- 
sorbing attention which they receive, 
and that these still transitory people 
are not nearly so helpful nor so re- 
freshing as companions because they 
are swayed by all the uncertainties 
and errors of standard by which they 


_live. 


The only men who live forever are 
the dead men, or those great char- 
acters conceived by poets and other 
faithful interpreters of human 
nature. 

Therefore it is better to balance 
the influence of one’s transient mor- 
tal associations by acquiring a peace- 
ful intimacy with these ever living 
men and women whose deeds, as- 
pirations, loves and courage are re- 
corded in books, who are never 
against us, who never despise us, nor 
fail us, nor betray us, being stripped 
now of that mortal part which ren- 
ders all men uncertain, liable to 
hypocrisies, conceits and a sort of 
human heinousness which life in the 
flesh never quite escapes. 


There is no braver, wiser, more 
Christian counselor for any man 
than Socrates, no nearer brother 
than Jesus, no more faulty or 
endearing character to be found 
in life or literature than that of King 
David. If one reads it simply, with- 
out prejudice and without the merely 
theological interpretations of preach- 
ers and commentaries, there is no 
book which compares with the Bible 
in charm, dignity and wisdom, and 
in the immediate companionship of 
great souls and little souls and just 
common souls. The men and women, 
the angels and even the God of this 
book are all co-temporary with us. 
This is the Book of all books for 
every man and every woman of what- 
ever condition. 

It is necessary to read histories 
in order to learn the facts, the forces 
which evolved and established such 
and such a civilization. But no his- 
tory, however carefully compiled, is 
so veracious as interpretative fiction 
of the same period. Novels are to 
history what illustrations are to any 
text. They portray the lights and 
shades of character, draw the linea- 
ments of life itself, as well as facts. 
They dramatize manners, customs, 
tempers, petty emotions, virtues and 
vices where history chiefly records 
the effects of these human elements 
upon society. The novels of Dumas, 
Balzac and Hugo are an essential 
part of the history of the French 
people. No man can know England 
without reading Dickens’ novels. 
They contain the drama as well as 
the record of those reforms which 
completely revolutionized certain 
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English institutions. We cannot know 
our own country, even if we read 
every history, if we do not also read 
certain novels covering the same 
periods. In times to come, the his- 
torian himself must turn to the 
socialistic and suffrage fiction now 
being produced here in order to vis- 
ualize to himself the changes in eco- 
nomics and forms of government 
which are now upon us. Fiction is 
the flesh and blood of literature, as 
history is its bones and sinews, and 
as poetry and religion and art show 
the wings and spirit of it. Nothing 
is so lasting, or so important to know 
as what is written in books. You may 
see all the moving pictures and only 
learn in the most casual way what 
is already preserved in the lasting 
forms of literature. And the moving 
pictures are reels which fail. They 
pass like the leaves on the trees, and 
you must turn again to the history 
or the novel to recall those scenes, 
however vivid. The retina of the eye 
does not retain the images of natural 
scenery through which you pass so 
swiftly during an automobile tour. 
At the end it is all blurred, one mem- 
ory upon another memory. But there 
is scarcely a mountain, or plain or 
valley or desert in this country 
which is not perfectly visualized 
in some novel or poem, or history 
with an art and sympathy which 
approaches the vividness of that 
first scene in Genesis when the 
light was divided from the dark and 
the waters gathered together in one 
place, and when the dry land ap- 
peared, virgin clean from the depths 
of virgin seas,—all of life and the 
nature of life that is worth having, 
and that we know we have, is finished 
and recorded in books. 

Even this is not enough to claim 
for the value of books. For the most 
inspiring and helpful men and women 
we can meet in them have no part in 
history. They have never lived at all 
in the flesh. They are, and will ever 
remain, immortal creations which 
sum up and portray in themselves 
more than any one living character 
can portray. They are the kindred 
of every man, and the mirror souls 
of all men, and of all women. The 
heroine of Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Let- 
ter” is the eternal plea for all the 
women of her class, known or un- 
known—the secret companion of 
their sufferings, the very truth of 
their sad hearts. It is the fashion 
now to pass over the knights of King 
Arthur’s round table. But it is a 
bad fashion, and has no basis in the 
truth of life. These men are still 
among us, still making lonely pil- 
grimages for the Holy Grail, and 
they find it. This is the good of read- 
ing poetry and of believing it. The 


man who does that believes good of 
himself, which is a needful faith. 

Thus one may learn’ what is best 
and that which is worst in himself 
and even in his generation by mak- 
ing the acquaintance of people, in fic- 
tion no less than in life. John Bar- 
clay, the hero of “A Certain Rich 
Man,” is a typical: American finan- 
cier. To read this novel and follow 
this man thru the various phases of 
his development is to know and un- 
derstand the methods by which 
wealth is acquired and markets con- 
trolled as the average reader never 
Would learn from a treatise upon 
finances and industrial conditions, 
because this story dramatizes the 
power of wealth, and the frenzy of 
greed in a generous man’s heart. 

If you wish to understand racial 
distinctions, books compile these dif- 
ferences as you could never find them 
in the separate individual. Read Du 
Bois and comprehend the “Heart of 
the Black Folk,” and read Booker 
Washington’s autobiography in order 
to discover the way of their salva- 
tion, which cannot be found in Du 
Bois’ lament. 

If you would know the Jews, who 
are both spiritual and decadent, read 
Isaiah first, and then read the novels 
of a certain Jewish author in this 
country, who spent years in prison 
and whose only companions were 
characters chosen from books in the 
prison library. 

If you desire to know the most 
genial and companionable side of 
England, minus war and hate, choose 
those of Joseph Conrad, a Polish Jew, 
who never saw or pronounced an Eng- 
lish word until after he was nineteen 
years of age. He is today a master 
of that tongue, the gentlest, wisest 
and most whimsical interpreter of 
the English character. This was 
achieved by a study of English liter- 
ature as well as of the English peo- 
ple. No foreigner has the time in his 
own lifetime to understand the people 
of his adoption without learning 
more of them from their books than 
he can from actual association with 
them. 

This is a plea for reading books, 
not merely good books. For every 
thoughtful person has observed that 
the person who reads only “good 
books,” “useful books” and “profit- 
able books” is invariably afflicted 
with a certain invincible conceit, in- 
tolerance, hypocrisy and a meanness 
of the mind which is incurable. To 
read only good books is like associ- 
ating with only the “best people”’— 
very debilitating to the mind and 
character. It results in snobbishness 
and in a lack of knowledge and sym- 
pathy with other kinds of people— 
who are fortunately in the majority. 





Therefore read books, good, bad 
and indifferent, as you would heark- 
en to a good man, love something 
sadly kin to you in a bad one, and 
as you would bear with the frailties 
of just the common fellow. Thus only 
is it possible to attain a broader un- 
derstanding, which is something 
mere wisdom often fails to impart. 
The point is to keep your balance 
and go ahead into books as you 
would make your way into any other 
mixed crowd. Bear in mind that the 
immoral man who preaches morality 
is a liar and a thief tho he speak with 
the tongue of men and of angels. 
Likewise the book which portrays 
vice even while affecting to condemn 
it, is really written to feed the reader 
upon offal, however masterly its 
style. But read it, in order that you 
may familiarize yourself with this 
commonest form of deceit in men and 
literature—not, however, for the 
purpose of condemnation, which is 
also one of the subtlest forms of self- 
congratulation, but that you may 
avoid this ignoble quality in your own 
character, which, if you are as ob- 
servant of it as you are of other 
men’s characters, you will find needs 
constant shriving. 

Finally, but not least important, 
one should read books for the pleas- 
ure, the relaxation which comes from 
associating with other men’s 
thoughts. If one seeks this same re- 
freshment in society, he must fur- 
bish himself, go somewhere, and play 
his part, give as much as he receives 
or more, take his chances with fools 
or dangerous friends, while in a book 
the author lays the scene and plays 
all the fools, friends and women for 
his benefit. All that is required is 
that he shall read and understand. 
One of the most distinguished and 
one of the bravest and best men this 
country ever produced always kept 
one of Laura Jean Libbey’s novels 
upon his desk. It was easy going af- 
ter a hard day’s work, reading this 
simplest syntax of love and adven- 
ture. Such books cannot injure any 
man unless he is a maudlin senti- 
mentalist, and in that ¢ase nothing 
can preserve him. So he may as well, 
and better, take his foamy romance 
instead of the literally frothing so- 
ciety he would choose if he went 
abroad for the evening. 

Books are not better comrades 
than people, but they are often safer 
and kinder, always less expensive and 
less exacting. And no one can know 
people without knowing the books 
into which they have been laid for 
generations, and out of which they 
all come, elegant or dingy replicas 
of other men and women who live 
and move in those pages. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


BRITISH BISCUITS IN THE BALKANS 


THIS SMALL MOUNTAIN OF HARD TACK I8 BEING 


PILED UP FOK THE USE uF TOMMY 





ATKINS AT SALONICA 





























THE MOTHERS 


THE GHASTLINESS 
OF WAR 


DD to the revulsion and horror 
A which all nevtral nations have felt 

at the dreadful war—and which our 
own cartoonists exprest vigorously—the 
more intimate sympathy with war suffer- 
ing which Holland has had ever since 
Belgian refugees began pouring over her 
boundary, and express it all thru the 
pencil of an able craftsman, and you 
have the war cartoons of Louis Rae- 
maekers, of De Telegraaf of Amster- 
dam. They have stirred all Europe. In 


KREUZLAND, KREUZLAND, UBER ALLES 
“Where are our fathers lying?’’ 




















WHEN WAR HAS PASSED BY 


CARTOONS BY LOUIS 
RAEMAEKERS 


spite of Dutch neutrality M. Raemaek- 
ers is not hesitant in speaking freely 
even when the outrages he attacks are 
distinctly partizan. He was born the 
year before the Franco-Prussian War, 
studied art in Amsterdam, Brussels and 
Paris, and has exhibited both portraits 
and landscapes. For eight years he has 
been busy with newspaper and magazine 
work, and the war has given him all his 
themes for the past year. 


CHRISTMAS DAY! . 


Hypocrisy, manslaughter and despotism at 
the manger 












































DOING THEIR BIT IN CANADA 


for a volunteer army of six and 
a quarter million men. Can you 
imagine the mighty gasp that would 
go up from a hundred million 
throats? Yet, in proportion to her 
population, that is what Canada has 
actually decided to do—and is well 
on her way toward accomplishing. 
If you took every man, woman and 
child in Canada, including the babies 
who couldn’t stand up for themselves, 
and called every sixteenth person 
to step out and be measured for 
khaki, and then bought him a sol- 
dier’s outfit, fed, housed and trained 
him for six months, and paid him 
$1.10 a day from his enlistment until 
he was killed or retired, you would 
be doing no more than the Dominion 
is doing for the British Empire. 
And that takes no account of sep- 
aration allowances, gifts of supplies 
and money, the Red Cross, or the 
Patriotic Fund. It is no slight thing 
for Canada to undertake to raise half 
a million troops from her population 
of eight millions—a population 
peace-minded like our 


S est Congress should call 


BY GEDDES SMITH 





quartered about the town are re- 


leased from the barracks. They 
swarm over the sidewalks, in the 
poolrooms, the restaurants, the movie 
theaters, even in the jewelry auc- 
tion rooms, where wrist-watches and 
trinkets -for stay-at-homes can be 
bought. Highlanders with the rakish 
bonnet; fresh-faced young lads in 
swinging “British warms”; soldiers 
with girls, soldiers with their pals— 
who are often so much seedier than 
the men in uniform that you mar- 
vel at the improvement army rations 
and army garb can make—soldiers 
with more soldiers. You almost catch 
the habit of saluting, yourself. The 


hard-skinned ruddy cheeks, the brist- 
ly yellow mustache, the swagger 
stick—these are omnipresent. 

Or walk down quaint, tortuous St. 
Paul street in St. Catherine’s, type 
of the smaller Ontario city; recruit- 
ing streamers flung across the road 
urge you to enlist, and all roads lead 
to the armory.. Listen to the smok- 
ing room talk on the Pullman; here 
is a man on his way home, still husky 
from the chlorine gas that drove him 
from the trenches; here are two old 
army men whose boys are at the 
front in the old regiments; here is 
a farmer whose crops are in and who 
is on his way to enlist at the old 
kome. In Prince Edward Island the 
best of the young fellows are miss- 
ing this winter, so the girls teil you. 
Away across the continent on Van- 
couver Island an adventurous squad 
of clean-cut lads is learning that haz- 
ardous business of scouting by aero- 
plane. On Winnipeg’s main street 
three or four battalions jostle each 
other with their recruiting stations, 
gaudy with posters. In Peace River 
Crossing, away off at the 





own. It could not be done 


end of the railroad in the 





unless the country was 
united in support of the 
war. 

We in the United States 
are living next door to a 
nation in arms, a training i, 
camp three thousand | fj 
miles long. Enter it, as I | Trev ta 
did, by the familiar Niag- i 
ara Falls gateway. On the & 
American side, on Media- 
tion Island in the little 
lake in the State Reser- 
vation, the A B C flag 
flies serenely in com- 
memoration of the inter- 
national peacemaking 
that was done at Niagara. 
But the bridge that you 
cross to the other side is 
guarded by. sentries -in 
khaki, rifles over their 
shoulders, bayonets fixed. 
Before the Clifton House, 
where the mediators sat, 
paces another guard. 
Queen Victoria Park is a 
military post. If you have 
business at the adminis- 
tration building you are 
received by a sentry who 
whistles shrilly for an or- 
derly to conduct you into 
the soldier-filled offices. 

Go further; the man in 
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HEROES OF STJULIEN 


AND FESTUBERT 


Here's to the Soldier who bled 
To the Sailor that bravely did Ta.’ 


ings off 












ts alive. though their spirrts have Tled | 


Year thats awa: 


north, the walls of the 
primitive hotel display 
the call to the colors. 
Edmonton of a Sunday 
flocks to greet returned 
soldier-invalids at special 
| church services. Even the 
Yukon has sent its con- 
tingent. 

Last summer men were 
in training at field camps 
scattered over the Do- 
minion, one in_ each 
militia division. When 
cold weather came they 
“hiked” in to the cities, 
where in several cases 
they found admirable 
quarters at the fair 
grounds. Those who had 
spent the summer at Ni- 
agara-on-the-Lake march- 
ed to Toronto and took 
possession of Exhibition 
Park, where the biggest 
fair of all Canada is held 
every autumn. 

Here I visited them one 
rainy morning when only 
occasional squads: were 
marching over the soggy 
lawns. They had made a 
drill hall out of the larg- 
est building, and were fill- 
ing it with a babel of 














khaki is everywhere. 


Walk down Yonge street, 
the Broadway of Toronto, 
in the evening, when the 
ten 


thousand _ soldiers 





STIMULATING NATIONAL PRIDE TO GAIN RECRUITS 
This poster, widely circulated in Canada, not only combines the Union Jack 
and the Maple Leaf, but bases its plea on the heroic conduct of the first 
Canadian contingent. Thirty thousand men were landed in England ten weeks 
after the war began and made Canada famous by their heroic conduct at 
the front. At Ypres they held a thin line against a bitter German attack 


orders and a patchwork of 
vibrating khaki, as squad 
by squad they went thru 
the manual of arms or 
stabbed imaginary foes 
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tures. At . To- 
ronto, as at a 
dozen other uni- 
versities and 
colleges, there 
is an Officers’ 
Training Corps 
which prepares 
men to accept 
c ommis sions. 
There is no ob- 
ligation on its 
members to en- 
list for overseas 
service, but 
they form the 
majority of the 
eight hundred 
u n dergraduates 
which this uni- 
versity alone 
has already sent. 
Naturally most 
of the officers 
thruout the Ca- 








James, Toronto : a 

RECRUITING MEN AND CIGARETS nadian Expedi 

There are hundreds of schemes on foot thruout Canada for adding to the tionary Force 
comfort of men at the front-—-newspaper tobacco funds, bargain bake- ry H 

shop offers, and the like. Here is a basket to catch gift cigarets are university 

men and four 

with the bayonet. The overseas Universities Companies, with college 

force is recruited both from the men inall the ranks, have gone. At the 


established militia regiments and 
from untrained civilians, so that men 
of all grades and no grade of mili- 
tary proficiency will be found in a 
single battalion. The seven thousand 
men then in camp were housed, a 
battalion to a building (1157 men of 
all ranks), in the exhibition halls. 
Long lines of wooden bunks in two 
tiers had been put up, and in one 
building the men were sprawling 
over them—bedding and equipment 
shoved to one side—while their 
platoon commanders lectured them; 
a fine display of Canadian manhood 
where prize pumpkins and potatoes 
had been shown a few months be- 
fore. The refreshment pavilion had 
been brevetted mess hall, with army 
cooks in charge who were eager to 
explain how little they wasted and 
how good was the food. In the A. S. 
C. (Army Supply Corps) storehouse 
they were checking incoming edibles, 
and showed me tins of powdered milk 
on which—when transmogrified— 
they assured me cream would rise! 
Outside there were trenches for bomb 
practise and sham fights. The men 
would have more of that sort of 
training when their work in Canada 
was done and they were transferred 
to the Shorncliffe camps near Lon- 
don, to wait the call to France. 
Down in the armory courtyard the 
rookies who had not yet been uni- 
formed were flinging out their chests 
and shouting numbers in their first 
drill. Up at the University boys in 
khaki punctuated the _ strolling 
crowds in the corridors between lec- 





University of Manitoba this year only 
67 out of 800men students have failed 
to join either the O. T. C. or the over- 
seas forces. St. Chad’s, alittle theolog- 
ical school in Regina, lost its whole 
student body and closed its doors. 

At the end of 1915, when the Gov- 
ernment announced that Canada’s 
force was to be 500,000 instead of 
250,000, there nad actually been en- 
listed 220,000 men of all ranks, and 
nearly 120,000 of these had been sent 
overseas. Recruits had been coming 
in at the rate of nearly a thousand a 
day, Naturally the western provinces, 
where the pro- 


leader of the Nationalists, has openly 
opposed recruiting, and the French- 
Canadian enlistments all told have 
been under 9000, from a total popula- 
tion of over two million. The devout 
Quebec Catholic is little moved by the 
plight of anti-clerical France, and 
has always been out of sympathy 
with the English-speaking majority 
in Canada. Yet Oliver Asselin, prom-. 
inent in Bourassa’s party, has offered 
to raise a regiment and has himself 
taken service, and the province is by 
no means wholly apathetic. 

More than half the men already re- 
cruited from the Dominion are of 
British birth. The famous and unfor- 
tunate “Princess Pats” were mostly 
old British army men, with only a 
sprinkling of native Canadians. The 
percentage of native-born recruits 
has been climbing, but recent figures 
show that it had not yet touched 
fifty per cent—far below the ratio 
of native to foreign-born citizens. 
This is not surprizing, for the home 
ties and the kin in the trenches must 
be the strongest motives for enlist- 
ment. The Toronto Globe asserts 
that the great mass of the native- 
born between twenty and thirty years 
old are still available for service. 

England’s difficulty with backward 
bachelors is not duplicated in Can- - 
ada, where married recruits are 
now in the minority. Consequent- 
ly, while the pinch is beginning to be 
felt in clerical offices, where trained 
young men can ill be spared, the ef- 
fect in the shops so far has been 
chiefly to transfer jobs held by bach- 
elor recruits to unemployed married 
men. But the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police, equally notable for 
their efficiency and their gaudy uni- 
forms (even the Canadian postman, 
in blue and red, outshines the sol- 





portion of foot- 
loose men of 
military age is 
large, have done 
better than the 
east. Alberta, 
with about a 
twentieth of the 
population, has 
raised over a 
tenth of the 
army. But for 
that matter On- 
tario, too, has 
done somewhat 
more than her 
share, and only 
Quebec has fall- 
en far behind. 
The French- 














Canadian situa- © American Press 
tion has caused 
much discussion. 


Henri Bourassa, 


ROOKIES DRILLING IN A VANCOUVER STREET 
Tho pay commences with enlistment it is naturally impossible to outfit men 
immediately and drill often begins before the men are put into khaki. Six 
months’ training is given them before they leave Canada 
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dier), have lost so many men, in spite ada. The Wel- 
of stringent restrictions, that the land Canal rev- 
officers are forced to do prisoners’ elations and 
guard duty, and are in high dudgeon. actual attempts 
In Leith, Alberta, there are already to destroy 
a handful of woman car conductors, bridges justify 
but that is still a novelty. the guards 


Canada does more than send her 
men to fight. There is no space to 
cnumerate the gifts that the Do- 
minion, the provinces, and the people 
poured into Britain’s storehouses in 
the early days of the war. “If you 
can’t fight, you can pay,” is the slo- 
gan for stay-at-homes. The women 
of Canada divide their energies be- 
tween the Red Cross and the Patri- 
otic Fund. It is a bad year for other 
philanthropies. Ontario alone has 
given $1,875,000 to the British Red 
Cross. The Patriotic Fund, which 
supplements the separation allow- 
ances made to the wives and de- 
pendents of soldiers, has passed the 
six million mark. And if every man, 
woman and child in the Dominion has 
not bought something to eat, smoke, 
chew or wear and sent it off to some 
homesick Tommy in the trenches, it 
is not the fault of some thousands 
of shopkeepers who litter their win- 
dows with suggestive offers. As to 
the war loan of $50,000,000, it is only 
necessary to say that ten hours after 
it was thrown open Ottawa had been 
assured of an oversubscription, and 
that after the subscriptions had 
reached $106,000,000 the Govern- 
ment decided to keep an extra fifty 
millions and loan it to Britain to 
pay for war purchases in Canada. 

Meanwhile it is not a pleasant 
year for Germans and Austrians in 
Canada. They are distrusted every- 
where. A number have been in- 
terned. Rumors of German plots in 
the early days of the war filled Can- 


which have been 
placed at danger 
points all across 
the continent. 
But it is hard 
for the delica- 
tessen dealers 
and their like— 
men and women 
who have lost 
their little circle 
of patrons and 














cannot collect 
their accounts 
from those who 
still do buy, be- 
cause they’re 
Germans, you 
know. —— oe RECRUITING BY TRAMCAR 
Canada has no The work of getting enlistments is entrusted to the various battalion officers, 
on ora too Fp an ef Ep He 
and muddle- all bringing in new men 
headed _censor- 


ship to fetter her newspapers as 
England has, but the telegraph news 
furnished by the press agencies is 
inspected before it goes out, and 
editors are warned not to print un- 
authorized matter. The Government 
has officially requested the press, 
moreover, to.make no unfriendly edi- 
torial comment on the course of the 
United States. 

This does not prevent a good deal 
of badinage and a pretty definite pop- 
ular feeling that the United States 
has played a shabby role. “We don’t 
want you to fight,” the Canadian 
says. “Your navy isn’t needed, you 
couldn’t raise an 











army in time to 
count, and we 
want your muni- 
tions ourselves. 
But in the name 


of democracy 
and the small 
nations you 


ought to have 
protested at the 
Belgian and 
Armenian out- 
rages. And you 
should have 
made it perfect- 
ly clear to the 
world that the 
safety of non- 
combatants on 
the high seas 


| 








James, Toronto 


DRILLING ON THE FAIR GROUNDS AT TORONTO 
Recruits are gathered at the little villages and larger towns and first drilled 
in the local armories. Then they are concentrated at the divisional mobili- 
zation points in the larger cities. A recruiting train has done good service 


in Ontario 





was of all-sur- 
passing impor- 
tance, instead of 
complaining in 


your mercenary way about your ship- 
ping.” This feeling of disappoint- 
ment at America’s attitude is well 
voiced by the Winnipeg Free Press: 

Perhaps the official attitude of the 
United States will best be described as 
one of the tragedies of the war. For 
the spectacle of a great nation, which 
bled itself white for freedom, which has 
done vast things for democracy, and 
which has produced heroes and mar- 
tyrs, now adopting an official attitude 
of unconcern while the bloodiest strug- 
gle of the ages against autocracy is in 
full swing, is depressing and uninspir- 
ing. 

Canada feels so strongly that the 
Allies are fighting America’s battle 
as well as their own that it seems en- 
tirely natural that Americans should 
enlist. Just how many have already 
done so is uncertain. There have 
been estimates, probably exaggerat- 
ed, running as high as six thousand. 
A few adventuresome lads slip into 
Canada over the border, and there 
have been many enlistments from the 
western provinces, where the pro- 
portion of American immigrants is 
high. But at least there is an Amer- 
ican Legion now being formed in To- 
ronto, the Ninety-seventh Battalion, 
Canadian Expeditionary Force. At 
its head is Lieut.-Col. A, B. Clark, 
formerly of the Twenty-third N. G. 
N. Y., a Brooklyn regiment. Re- 
cruiting for this battalion, al- 
ready two-thirds full, is going on 
all over Canada, the men who join 
being required to take the oath of 
allegiance only for the duration of 
the war. There are special physical 
restrictions, and it promises to be a 
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fine body of men. An ingeniously in- 
ternational device has been adopted: 
Canada’s maple leaf in combination 
with the Washington coat of arms, 
which introduces the Stars and 
Stripes in an unimpeachable British- 
American version. 

After all, a Canadian enlists in this 
war for much the same reasons as 
an American. I heard a young en- 
gineer who had just finished his job 
—a piece of railway construction— 
talking of his plans. ““There’s no more 
construction work,” he said. “Hell, I 
don’t want to go into the operating 
department. And I figure it this way: 
after the war I’l! meet fellows I know 
on Yonge street and they’ll say ‘Were 
you over there?’ and I’d feel pretty 
cheap to say ‘No.’ It’s a.shame not 
to back up men who need,help.” Here 
were three of the most powerful mo- 
tives for enlistment: the desire for 
action, the pull of friends, the pres- 
sure of pride. At the other end of 
the scale were a crowd of applicants 
whom I saw in the Toronto recruit- 
ing station, forlorn ineffective men 
who were probably moved largely by 
the announcement, “Pay starts at 
once.” 

Certainly the king does not count 
for much in the matter, altho he fits 
well into stereotyped phrases like 
“Your king and country need you— 
now,” which even that staunch lib- 
eral sheet, the Toronto Globe, prints 
every day. A genial Scotch railroad 
man put it this way: “George is a 
verra good fellow, but he don’t both- 
er me and I don’t bother him.” And 
it is doubtful, too, whether the idea 
of the Empire is responsible for Can- 
ada’s devotion, except with the ex- 
treme Conservatives. Rather it seems 
to be a personal adherence to the old 
country and the old country friends 
on the part of those closely bound to 
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MAJOR-GENERAL THE HONORABLE SIR 
SAM HUGHES, MINISTER OF MILITIA, 
IN CHARGE OF RECRUITING 


England; and then a firm conviction 
that Britain’s cause is worth fight- 
ing for on its merits—a conviction 
that does not necessarily involve loy- 
alty to the Empire or even patriot- 
ism. And to some extent there seems 
to be a national pride in Canada’s 
own achievements. You hear the 
boast that Canada won the South 
African War for England; you can ° 
buy little books about The Battle 
Glory of Canada; the “heroes of St. 
Julien and Festubert” are invoked on 
recruiting posters. 

It will be considerably harder to 
raise the second quarter-million than 
it has been to find the first. Canada 
began briskly, mobilizing a division 
within six weeks of the beginning of 
the war and putting 30,000 men into 
Great Britain before the middle of 
the first October, and has continued 
steadily, but she may well pause be- 
fore going on to complete a levy that 
amounts almost to half the men of 
military age in the Dominion. 

But she is absolutely confident of 
victory. And, curiously enough in 
so independent a member of the Brit- 
ish family, she is quite content to 
furnish men and money and to let 
Britain run the war. “We’re only 
amateur soldiers,” a leading news- 
paperman said to me. “We would hes- 
itate to think we knew as much 
about fighting as Kitchener.” So 
there is little criticism of British! 
blunders, and a cool, matter-of-fact 
way of talking and thinking about 
the war (always excepting that rath- 
er florid expectation of humiliating 
Germany), and, in a word, consider- 
ably more self-possession than might 
be expected from a nation which, 
long confident of her political vigor, 
has just begun to feel her economic 
strength, and yet chooses to remain 
British. 











PEACE AT ANY PRICE 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN 


Chancellor of Leland Stanford, Jr., University 
Are we “For Peace at any Price?” Let us 


What could 






not Europe have afforded to 




































































face the issue squarely. When we do this, the 
phrase has no meaning. For when the question 
really comes up, there is no peace to be had 
at any price. If any price will bring peace, real 
peace, let us pay it. In this war, no peace was 
offered at any price to Serbia, to Belgium, to 
France. Some sort of peace was offered at a 
price to Austria, Russia, Germany, and Great 
Britain. Should these nations have taken it at 
the price? This question each may answer for 
himself. And paying the price, would they 
have had peace, real peace, well worth the 
cost? And when real peace is offered, what- 
ever the price, there is no need to talk of war. 


pay to prevent the great catastrophe? What 
has war cost Europe and when will it be able 
to repay? 

And for us, we would see the price lists first. 
With Lincoln, we would count the cost. If we 
do not, it may stagger us. And will we get 
peace when we pay for it? Not the armed 
peace of fear and hate, for that is war scarce- 
ly half disguised, but the peace of mutual 
trust and international confidence. Sooner or 
later that must come, for as sure as the day 
follows night, the principle of federation must 
succeed unbalanced nationalism in the devel- 
opment of the civilized world. 























IS THE CHURCH GOING BACKWARD? 


BY REV. CHARLES STELZLE 


HEN the Federal Council 
W of Churches — representing 
thirty Protestant denomina- 

tions and seventeen million members 
—adopted its social service platform 
seven years ago, it was regarded as 
a great step forward. Various denom- 
inational agencies had been carrying 
on a social service propaganda, but it 
was felt that what was needed was 
an expression of opinion and a con- 
crete program which should repre- 
sent the entire Protestant forces of 
the United States. Included in this 
document were the statements that 
“the churches must stand for equal 
rights and complete justice for all 
men in all stations in life; for the 
right of all men to the opportunity 
of self-maintenance; for the right of 
workers to some protection against 
the hardships often resulting from 
the swift crises of industrial change; 
for the protection of the worker from 
dangerous machinery, occupational 
disease, injuries and mortality; for 
the abolition of child labor; for the 
suppression of the sweating system; 
for the release from employment one 
day in seven; for a living ‘wage as a 
minimum in every industry; for the 
highest wage that each industry can 
afford; for the most equitable divi- 
sion of the products of industry that 
can be ultimately devised; for the 

abatement of poverty.” 

Then came the statement which 
more than any other, perhaps, 
brought joy to the hearts of many 
social workers and workingmen in 
general: “To the toilers of America 
and to those who by organized effort 
are seeking to lift the crushing bur- 
dens of the poor, and to reduce the 
hardships and uphold the dignity of 
labor, this Council sends the greeting 
of human brotherhood and the pledge 
of sympathy and of help in a cause 
which belongs to all who 








Charles Stelzle has devoted his life 
to the study of industrial problems; 
particularly the relations between 
the church and labor. He was for 
ten years superintendent of the 
Department of Church and Labor 
of the Presbyterian Church. He is 
on the staff of the Newark (New 
Jersey) “News” and is the author of 
numerous books on Christian prob- 
lems—most recently “Church and 
Labor,” “American Social and 
Religious Conditions” and “The 
Gospel of Labor.”—THE EDITOR. 




















service platform of the Federal 
Council was adopted seven years ago. 
Within the past two or three years 
there has been a decided reaction 
in this respect, which has result- 
ed in the dominance of the con- 
servatives in practically every evan- 
gelical denomination in this country. 
At any rate, this is the impression 
that one gets from the discussion and 
the legislation which develops in 
ecclesiastical conferences and conven- 
tions. 

At the Columbus meeting of the 
executive committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches, held recently, 
the hopelessness of securing action 
on any social or economic matter 
which involved legislation of any sort 
became quite apparent. And what 
great social reform can be put thru 
without legislation? 

It was amusing to hear it reported 
that the Washington office of the Fed- 
eral Council was carried on merely 
to seek national legislation on “spir- 
itual matters”! Even the delegates 
representing the Southern Presby- 
terian Church—one of the chief ob- 
jectors to political action—were com- 
pelled to smile! 

The chief reason for this attitude 
on the part of the Federal Council 


lies in the fact that it is unwilling to 
alienate those ecclesiastical bodies 
which object to the church having 
anything to do with questions which 
involve the state, even tho these or- 
ganizations are few in number and 
comparatively small in their mem- 
bership. 

The decision of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s executive committee is contrary 
to the well-understood attitude of the 
stronger denominations in their fight 
against the saloon. These denomina- 
tions have long believed in taking di- 
rect political action when engaged in 
putting the saloon out of business. 
Precisely the same principle is in- 
volved in “one day’s rest in seven” 
campaigns, in which, by the way, 
even the Federal Council has partici- 
pated. It seems as tho the Federal 
Council were determined to take a 
backward step in its social program, 
for the sole purpose of retaining 
within its organization the denom- 
inational groups which for various 
reasons cannot codperate in helping 
to secure social justice thru legisla- 
tion. 

But meanwhile—does the Federal 
Council’s apparent desire to keep out 
of all legislative affairs, no matter 
how imperative, for the safeguarding 
of health and the conservation of hu- 
man life, meet with the approval of 
the men and women of the churches 
who have been stirred by appeals for 
economic justice and social service? 
Furthermore, if the Federal Council 
declines to speak in the name of the 
churches in this regard, where is the 
religious body to which legislators 
and statesmen may look for guidance 
in social matters which are funda- 
mentally ethical in character? If it is 
true that the great social problems 
now confronting us are deeply re- 
ligious, is it not reasonable to sup- 





pose that an organization 





follow Christ.” 

The immediate  re- 
sponse from both church 
and labor to the Federal 
Council’s statement on 
the social question was 
most gratifying. Many of 
the leading denomina- 
tions adopted the state- 
ment as their own social 
ideal; and leading labor 
papers gratefully printed 
the document. 

But the long hoped-for 
revival of social justice 
has failed to materialize. 
Indeed, among most ec- 
clesiastical bodies there is 
not even the same en- 
thusiasm that was so ap- 
parent when the social 








A WINTER PICTURE 


BY BLISS CARMAN 


When winter comes, along the Silvermine, 
And earth has put away her green attire, 
With all the pomp of her autumnal pride, 
The world is made a sanctuary old, 
Where Gothic trees uphold the arch of gray, 
And gaunt stone fences on the ridge’s crest 
Stand like carved screens before a crimson shrine, 
Showing the sunset glory thru the chinks. 
There, like a nun with frosty breath, the soul, 
Uplift in adoration, sees the world 
Transfigured as a temple of her Lord; 
While down the soft blue-shadowed aisles of snow 
Night, like a sacristan with silent step, 
Passes to light the tapers of the stars. 


which makes a specialty 
of religion should have 
something definite and 
official to say about these 
problems—even to legis- 
lative bodies? 

It is not a question of 
having the church inter- 
fere in purely political 
affairs, nor of attempting 
to control the state for its 
own benefit. It is entirely 
a matter of making a 
fight in behalf of helpless 
men and women by secur- 
ing the enactment of 
such laws as will give 
them more of the 
blessings of life here and 
now. 
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THE WORLD OVER 




















Frictionless America 

There is more than one way to reduce 
friction in the world. And tho the 
United States may not be entirely suc- 
cessful in bringing peace out of the 
Great War, we can at least claim that 
we smooth the way of the world in one 
respect. 

For the United States produces more 
tale and soapstone than all the rest of 
the world combined. Moreover our pro- 
duction has nearly doubled in the last 
decade, so that we now produce about 
170,000 short tons a year, valued at 
about $1,860,000. 

Tale is a simple mineral of which 
soapstone is a massive impure form. 
Because of its softness it has a wide 
and varied use: talcum powder can be 
used for putting a tire on an automo- 
bile or (we can’t resist it) attire on a 
lady. In the schoolroom it takes the 
form of chalk, and in the factory it 
bleaches cotton cloth or becomes one of 
the ingredients of paint. One of its 
chief uses is as a filler for many kinds 
of paper. 

There are nine states in our country 
that produce talc. Fifty-seven per cent 
of it comes from New York and about 
forty per cent—mostly in the form of 
soapstone—from Vermont. 








Y. M. C. A. and the War 


There was a time when the Y. M. 
C. A. did not stand very high in the 
opinion of the English people, when it 
was regarded as a rather flabby, color- 
less institution, by no means occupying 
the place in the life of the community 
that it fills on this side of the Atlantic. 

But with the coming of the war the 
Britisher’s opinion altered. Of all the 
work done for the British Army and 
Navy none stands so high in public 
estimation as that of the Y. M. C. A. 

Within a few days of the outbreak of 
war it had two hundred and fifty cen- 
ters, and today there are over a thou- 
sand such centers within the Empire— 
one as far afield as Mesopotamia. France 
has nearly a hundred, India forty, 
Egypt thirty, and so on. 

The “huts,” as the Y. M. 
C. A. calls its tents or 
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INSPECTORS APPROVE ITS WORK 


only condition being that. no one shall 
interfere with another’s religion. The 
religious side is, indeed, placed in the 
forefront of the Association’s endeav- 
ors to help the soldiers—tho there is 
none of the “button-hole” method; the 
men are influenced by what is done, 
not by talk. 

Munition works have sprung up all 
over England in the recent months and 
the Y. M. C. A. is doing highly use- 
ful work in providing huts near the 
great centers, where the workers, who 
come in such crowds that the lo- 
ealities cannot deal with them im- 
mediately, can obtain food and find 
sleeping accommodation. Another excel- 
lent piece of work is the establishment 
of open-all-day-and-night refreshment 
bars and rest-rooms near the great rail- 
way stations in London where men 
going to and returning from the front 
often arrive in the middle of the night, 
tired out and with nowhere to go. 


Cleaning Streets by Suction 


A new method of street cleaning 
which will do for the streets what. the 
vacuum carpet sweeper is doing in the 
home in the way of better sanitation 
has been tried out in Sandusky, Ohio. 
This suction street cleaner was sent 
over the streets the day after they had 
been cleaned by the old broom machine 
method, and four cubic yards of dirt 
were swept up from 27,280 square 
yards. 

The revolving broom is especially 
made so that it will dislodge even the 
finest particles of dust. The dust is car- 
ried by the broom into an air current 
created by a large suction fan and 
from there it goes thru a conduit to a 
dust box in the rear of the machine. 

There are two compartments to this 
large dust box (which is in the form 
of a trailer and can be detached), one 
receives the heavier particles of dirt 
and the other the powdery dust. 

A test of the machine was made on 
an asphalt block of pavement which 
contained the accumulated dirt of the 
entire winter with the result that 
the amount of dirt swept up by 
the machine averaged eighteen cubic 
yards to the mile of thirty-foot pave- 
ment. 

The trailer can be detached and a 
watering cart put in its place, and even 
the broom can be removed and a 
squeegee attached to scrub the streets. 
The squeegee developed for this ma- 
chine is composed of adjustable shovels 
each having a flexible shoe, which will 
enable the shovels to adjust themselves 
to the irregularity of the pavement. 








More Nerve 

Crossing a river on a rope bridge to 
test the condition of one’s nerves is the 
latest method advocated by physical 
culture instructors. The idea originated 
with W. Ward Beam, of the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy, who has 
made it a part of the regular course 
of physical culture for both men and 
women students. 

One advantage of the method is that 
the outfit required is both 





buildings, are by far the 
most popular places in the 
great camps, whether at 
the bases or in England. 
Thousands of the troops 
use the huts for recreation, 
and as reading or writing- 
rooms — the Association 
gives away about 11,000,000 
pieces of stationery a 
month, which are chiefly 
used by the men for writing 
home. The organization of 
athletics at the base camps 
is largely in the hands of 
the Y. M. C. A. too. 








cheap and easily portable, 
as it consists simply of two 
stout ropes, one of which is 
fastened between two trees 
on the opposite banks of a 
river, and serves as a sup- 
port for the feet, while the 
other is stretched overhead 
and used as a balance by 
the person crossing the 
stream. 

The whole object of Mr. 
Beam’s plan is to harden 
the nerves of the students. 
We lack nerve, he says, 
chiefly because we never 





The huts are also used 
* for religious services, the 
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AN ENGLISH ARMY “HUT” 


Tommy Atkins writes home—and has his picture taken 








do anything to cultivate 
strength in this direction. 
Crossing a stream on a rope 
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White Studio 
THE PRESENTATION OF 


he considers one of the very best ex- 
ercizes to correct this fault. It isn’t 
such a nervy thing to do, but it simply 
shows a lack of nerve to be afraid to 
do it. 








New York’s Christmas Fantasy 


New York City has had a commun- 
ity celebration of Christmas often, but 
the climax of its entertainment has al- 
ways been a tree. This year the com- 
mittee in charge decided to give a play. 

Of course the difficulties in the way 
were many. It must be out of doors, to 
insure room enough for all who would 
share in the celebration. It must suit 
people of all ages. It must be some- 
thing different—not the wise men and 
the manger, not Santa Claus with 
fairies and brownies, but something to 
include all these, the real holiday spirit, 
the very essence of Christmas. 

And Mr. Stuart Walker, playwright, 
producer, and the creator of the Port- 
manteau Theater, met all these condi- 
tions, and more. On Christmas night 
in Madison Square his company gave, 
for the community tree committee, a 
fantasy called “The Seven Gifts.” 

It was the story of the seven who 
came with their presents to the court 
of the Emerald Queen. Not a word was 
spoken, from the appearance of the 
Wanderer, asking what the theater was 
and why the great audience was as- 
sembled, till the lights dimmed, leaving 
the Dear Child and her doll sitting on 
the throne. Yet not a guest had the 
least difficulty in following the panto- 
mime, for occasionally a sentence on the 
screen told who was coming next, or 
just what was to happen, to make abso- 
lutely sure that no one was puzzled; a 
device borrowed from the movies, but 
used at either side of the stage, so that 
the action of the fantasy was never in- 
terrupted. 

The Lowly Man, who thought to bet~- 
ter his gift by imitation; the Haughty 
Lady who learned from the Humble 
Woman consideration for others; the 
Richest Man in the World, finding that 
a mere bauble interested the Queen 
more than his rare gifts; the Strolling 
Player, whose gift, a playlet telling the 
adventure of Pierrot and the Moon- 





lady, was filled with imagination and 
beauty; the Bravest Man who present- 
ed a tiger skin, introducing a delicious 
comedy touch in his contest with the 
tiger, impersonated by Jack-in-the-box; 
and last of all the Dear Child, whose 
gift of a battered doll was the only one 
worthy of the name, for it alone came 
from the heart and represented some 
sacrifice. 

At the climax of the fantasy, the 
community Christmas tree suddenly 
burst into light, its decorations becom- 
ing an integral part of the play. 

But the remarkable thing about this 
performance was not the success of the 
committee’s plans, nor even the success 
of the Portmanteau Theater folk, but 
the fact that this fantasy, given in a 
portable playhouse, in the people’s 
park, is a step toward a civic theater, 
It suggests wonderful possibilities of 
what may be done, all during pleasant 
weather, by presenting in any of the 
parks performances free to all the city. 








A Census Curiosity 
Tucked away in the huge census vol- 
umes are many interesting facts. Per- 
haps one of the most remarkable con- 
cerns the ages of our population. In the 
accompanying chart is shown the age 
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THE AGES OF OUR POPULATION 
The vertical line thru the center divides the 
males (on the left) from the females (on the 
right). The horizontal distance from this line 
shows the number (by hundreds of thousands) 

of males or females at each year of age 


“THE SEVEN GIFTS”—AN OUTDOOR CHRISTMAS PLAY IN NEW YORK 


distribution by single years of the total 
population of the United States in 1910. 
The vertical line thru the center divides 
the males from the females. The hori- 
zontal distance from the vertical line 
shows the number (by hundreds of 
thousands) of males or females at each 
years of age. Thus there were in 1910 
about 950,000 males at the age of ten. 

The fact that this country receives 
annually a large immigration, tends to 
broaden the age pyramid or triangle 
from about the twentieth year. This 
gives the triangle a somewhat smaller 
base than if the numbers were recruit- 
ed entirely by births. 

The peculiarity about the shape of 
the age pyramid lies in the fact that at 
certain ages the lines project over those 
directly underneath. This would imply 
that there must be an extremely large 
number of persons at these particular 
ages. But there is a strange regularity 
noticeable with regard to these project- 
ing lines, for beginning at about the 
twenty-fifth year we find that at the 
ages ending in 5 and O there is an 
extraordinarily large number of sur- 
vivors. This is probably due to the fact 
that those who are in doubt about their 
exact age report themselves as “about 
forty-five” or “about fifty.” 

In one respect the women of this 
country have been great sinners in re- 
porting their ages. It is evident that 
the native born women who were from 
fifteen to twenty-four years of age in 
1910 must have been the survivors of 
the group who were five to fourteen 
years of age in 1900. Since death had 
been continually reducing their numbers 
during the ten years elapsed, we should 
expect to find a much smaller number 
from fifteen to twenty-four in 1910 
than from five to fourteen in 1900. On 
the contrary, we find that this group 
of women had apparently increased in 
numbers by 40,513 during the decade 
from 1900 to 1910! The obvious ex- 
planation is that a large number of 
women who should have reported their 
ages as twenty-five or over in 1910 pre- 
ferred to be considered from twenty to 
twenty-four. It seems to take more than 
ten years for a large number of our 
native women to pass from their fif- 
teenth to their twenty-fifth year. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE BLACK 


MOUNTAIN 


THE MEANING AND IMPORTANCE OF THE AUSTRIAN INVASION OF MONTENEGRO 


4 | HE capture of Mount Lovcen 
by the Austrians as a military 
operation is insignificant com- 

pared with the constant conflicts be- 

tween the millions of soldiers who 
confront one another in France and 

Poland, for Montenegro is the least 

of the twelve nations involved in the 

Great War and the casualties of the 

assault will not appreciably swell 

the daily death list. Yet on some ac- 
counts it is an event of tremendous 
significance and far-reaching influ- 
ence. It means for one thing that 
another of the smaller countries 

is likely soon to lose, at least for a 

time, its freedom and independence; 

the seventh of such to be overrun by 
hostile or alien armies, Luxemburg, 

Belgium, Serbia, Greece, Albania, 

Persia and Montenegro. 

When King Nicholas of Monte- 
negro celebrated his seventy-first 
birthday on October 8, 1912, by de- 
claring war on the Sultan, he little 
realized—tho there were many who 
did and warned him—that he was 
thereby precipitating a general 
European war which would be likely 
to engulf his kingdom. How should 
he realize it? It was the custom of 
his country to fight the Turks on any 
favorable opportunity. Every boy 
babe is pledged at birth to avenge 
Kassovo, the battle in which the Serbs 
and Montenegrins were defeated by 
the Turks 526 years ago as they were 
again defeated a month ago by the 
Austrians and Bulgars on the same 
field. Ever since then the men of 
Serbia and Montenegro have worn 
a band of crape on their crimson caps, 
to be removed only when all their 
race shall be free. There is no ques- 
tion of volunteering or 
conscription. Every man 
is a soldier and his wife 
is his commissary depart- 
ment, cooking his meals 
and carrying them to him 
at the front. The law re- 
quires there what the law 
here forbids, that every 
man carry a_ revolver 
whenever he steps out of 
doors. And every bride 
goes out into the desert 
alone to practice the wid- 
ow’s keen, that she may be 
ready suitably to lament 
the death of her husband 





But native courage of this primi- 
tive kind is of no avail against mod- 
ern scientific warfare. From the con- 
crete emplacements of their hidden 
forts about the Mouths of Cattaro 
the Austrian howitzers shelled the 
rocky hights above and the Monte- 
negrins were almost as helpless as 
the Aztecs against the Spanish 
matchlocks. 

Tourists have often wondered 
why these forts, constructed twenty 
years ago, were so placed that their 
heaviest guns pointed inward and 
landward toward insignificant little 
Montenegro instead of outward and 
seaward whence some foemen more 
worthy of their steel might be ex- 
pected to come. Now we know why. 
We see that the Austrians were 
right in suspecting that when the 
time came it would not be Monte- 
negrins they would have to fight but 
more powerful nations behind them. 
It is then not surprizing that it was 
French and Russian cannon which 
replied to them from Mount Lovcen 
and that Italian troops are hastening 
to its defense. What is surprizing is 
the Allies did not send such aid be- 
fore. It seems that the fatal words 
“too late!” which, as Lloyd George 
says, have dogged all the operations 
of the Allies, must here again be 
used. If the hundreds of thousands 
of Italian lives which have been 
wasted in vain attempts to break 
the Austrian lines to the north had 
been spent in the Balkans it may be 
that Serbia, Montenegro and Albania 
might have been saved and the 
Kaiser kept from Constantinople. 

Italian interests are here almost 
as closely concerned as in Trentino 


SCALE OF Mnes 








in battle whenever his 
time shall come. The his- 
tory of Montenegro, said 
Gladstone, “excels in 
glory all the war annals 
of the world.” 
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THE GULF OF CATTARO 


By the capture of Mount Lovcen the Austrians have made secure their 
naval base at Cattaro, called “the Gibraltar of the Adriatic” because of t 
its impregnability. The narrow inlets of the bays are flanked with cliffs 0 
over a thousand feet high beneath which the Austrian dreadnoughts were 
sheltered even from Montenegrin guns. The carriage road which zigzags 
up the mountain side to the eyre of the Montenegrins is esteemed by tourists 
one of the most picturesque drives in the world. Just beyond Mount Lovcen 
is Cettinje, the capital of Montenegro, where the Austrian flag now waves 


or Triest. The Queen of Italy is the 
daughter of the King of Montenegro. 
The Albanian and Dalmatian coast 
has long been coveted by Italy. And 
if Italy is to become again “Queen 
of the Adriatic” she must possess the 
Bocche di Cattaro, for it is one of 
the strongest as well as most beau- 
tiful of the harbors of the world, and 
has played an important réle in the 
history of many nations. Teuta, the 
pirate queen of Illyria, made here 
her haven, over two thousand years 
ago, and Rome had to resort to 
bribery to accomplish her overthrow. 
Greeks, Romans, Goths, Byzantines, 
Venetians, Turks, Spanish, Russians, 
Austrians, Hungarians, Bosnians, 
Serbs and French have at one time 
and another held possession of this 
landlocked bay. 

The reason of its strategic value 
may be seen by a glance at the map. 
The Bocche di Cattaro or the “Cat- 
taro Mouths” form a triple harbor, 
a veritable naval cerberus. It would 
be foolish for any warship to try to 
penetrate such a labyrinth. The en- 
trance to the inner harbor is still 
called Le Catene, from the chains 
that used to be stretched across it to 
keep out pirates, but doubtless mines 
take their place nowadays. Here 
probably have been hidden the Aus- 
trian submarines which have recent- 
ly been raiding the shipping of the 
Mediterranean. 

Cattaro looks like a Norwegian 
fiord which somehow has got mis- 
placed on the Dalmatian coast. It is 
a jagged channel cleft into the lime- 
stone ridge known as the Karst or 
Carso which stretches along the east- 
ern shore of the Adriatic and forms 
the boundary between 
Italy and Austria further 
north. Against this rocky 
barrier about Gérz the 
Italian armies have been 
beating in vain for many 
months. The culmination 
of the Karst is Montene- 
gro, a disorderly heap of 
mountains, and barren 
ledges, cuplike sinks and 
deep crevasses, blistering 
hot in summertime and 
freezing cold in winter. 
Let geologists explain it 
how they will, the natives 
have their own theory, 
which other people may 
prefer because it is easier 
imagine. When, ac- 
cording to the legend, God 
Almighty was putting the 
finishing touches to crea- 
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tion by sowing the stones evenly over 
the land, the bag burst as he past 
over Montenegro and all the stones 
»e had left were spilled there. 

Montenegro is about the size of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island taken 
together, and has about the popula- 
tion of Rhode Island alone. The Black 
Mountain it has been called in all 
ages and all languages; Kara Dagh 
is the Turkish name for it and in 
the Serbian tongue, which is also the 
Montenegrin, it is known as 
Crngora, not so impossible to pro- 
nounce as it appears, for the Slavs 
have discovered that if you roll an 
r you can make a vowel of it. 
The initial C is pronounced Ch or 
Tch. 

The Montenegrin people are 
among the most warlike in the world, 
but in numbers they are insignifi- 
cant, for even before the war their 
war strength only amounted to 30,- 
000 or 40,000 men, that is, about the 
same as the mobile troops of the 
United States army. 

Right at the head of the inner gulf 
of Cattaro, and less than three miles 
from salt water, is the Sacred Moun- 
tain of Lovcen (pronounce it Lovt- 
chen and you will get it as near 
correct as can be expected). This is 
5770 feet high and overlooks on one 


side the Bocche di Cattaro, where 
Herzegovina, Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro meet, and on the other the val- 
ley which conceals Cettinje, the vil- 
lage capital of Montenegro. Here 
Ivan the Black made his stronghold 
when the Turks drove him out of the 
lowlands of Scutari over four centur- 
ies ago. Gathering his little band of 
mountaineers about him he pledged 
his people to perpetual warfare until 
the Turk should be driven back into 
Asia and the assemblage then and 
there decreed that any Montenegrin 
who left the field of battle without 
orders when fighting the Moslems 
should be drest in woman’s clothes 
and driven out of the country by 
the women with blows of their 
spindles. 

One of the first undertakings of 
the Allies after the declaration of 
war was an attempt to capture the 
Bocche di Cattaro. On August 12, 
1914, the French and British war- 
ships in the Adriatic bombarded the 
Austrian forts at the mouth of the 
bay while the Montenegrins attacked 
them from the land side. But their 
efforts then and since were in vain. 

Ivan the Black is not dead but 
sleeping, say the Montenegrins. Hid- 
den in a cave in the heart of Mount 
Loveen, he sleeps, like the Emperor 


Barbarossa, waiting for the day of 
his triumph when all Europe has 
been free from the Turk. Three years 
ago when his successor, King Nich- 
olas, threw down his gauntlet to the 
Turk, Black John must have felt that 
the time had come for him to awake, 
for it seemed that with Serbia, Bul- 
garia, Greece and Montenegro fight-. 
ing shoulder to shoulder the Cross 
must surely drive out the Crescent. 
But the Allies fell out over the part- 
ing of the spoils, leaving their task 
unfinished, and now at the invitation 
of three Christian Powers the Mos- 
lem armies are being brought back 
into Europe. Surely the sleeping hero 
must have groaned as he heard 
over his head the march of Austrian 
boots and the rumble of the cannon 
wheels. 

But this is not the end of it. His- 
tory does not so reverse itself. Let us 
reread for our encouragement the 
poem Chesterton wrote three years 
ago on “The March of the Black 
Mountain” : 

But men shall remember the Mountain 

Tho it fall down like a tree, 

They shall see the sign of the Mountain 

Faith cast into the sea; 

Tho the crooked swords overcome it 

And the Crooked Moon ride free, 


When the Mountain comes to Mahomet 
It has more life than he. 


A WAY TO HELP THE ARMENIANS 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


AUTHOR OF “MAN AND MISSIONS,” EDITOR AFIELD OF “THE CONTINENT” 


4 “\HE apparent hopelessness of 
the case of the Armenians now 
suffering “deportation” has 

been the last touch of horror to a 

situation perhaps without equal in 

the world’s history. There has 
seemed almost nothing that could be 
done to aid them. Civilization has 
stood helpless. The Turkish Govern- 
ment has turned a deaf ear to all 
appeals. It shuts the doors of the 
land against all relief expeditions. 

Missionaries are not allowed to as- 

sist the suffering with food and 

raiment, except in the most limited 

and local way. What can be done? 
There occurs to me one plan that 

should be practicable. Since Red 

Cross and missionary relief work are 

interdicted, why should not the 

United States Government do in this 

case what it did in Europe immedi- 

ately after the outbreak of the war 

—so enlarge its consular and diplo- 

matic staffs that the exceptional 

needs of the sufferers could be met? 

The splendid company of tactful, ef- 

ficient, resourceful young men who 


have passed the examination for the 
consular and diplomatic service are 
uniquely qualified to meet this con- 
dition. By drawing upon consulates 
and embassies which are not espe- 
cially crowded, and by utilizing the 
waiting list, the State Department 
can at once marshal a force adequate 
to administer relief within the re- 
spective zones of the consulates and 
embassies. 

Prompt action would save tens of 
thousands of lives. Great-hearted 
America has already given, or will 
quickly give, to these national repre- 
sentatives, all the relief supplies that 
can be administered. Turkey will 
doubtless extend the privileges 
which she has already granted Am- 
bassador Morgenthau; Persia and 
Russia would not think of objecting 
to the enlargement of America’s rep- 
resentation in the regions of distress. 
Even now at several consular cities 
there are camps of Armenian refu- 
gees numbering many thousands, 
with no one to administer relief. 
Does not this seem to be clearly one 


of the higher obligations of human- 
ity devolving upon American diplo- 
macy? 

The possible centers for this serv- 
ice are familiar to the State Depart- 
ment and to all who have followed 
closely the Armenian tragedy. Aside 
from additional help at Constantino- 
ple and Teheran, the most obvious 
points, now maintaining consulates, 
where immediate and important re- 
lief work can be done are Aleppo, 
Alexandretta, Harput, Urfa, Brusa, 
Mersina, Trebizond, Samsun, Smyr- 
na, Bagdad, Bassorah, Damascus, Je- 
rusalem, Beirut, Tripoli, Haifa, and 
Jaffa and Tabriz. In addition Konia, 
Afion Kara Hissar, Van, Aintab, Mo- 
sul, Bitlis, Diarbekir, Urumiah and 
Hamadan at present call for the over- 
sight and assistance of accredited 
representatives of the United States 
Government. 

Even if there were no precedent 
for this special service, the situation 
is unprecedented and calls for red 
blood rather than for red tape. ‘ 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
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A PROPHET OF THE MOVING 
PICTURE 


To Vachel Lindsay, twentieth cen- 
tury troubadour, author of General 
Booth’s “Himmelfahrt” and _ similar 
poems of fantasy and feeling, belongs 
the honor of being the first to bring out 
a book of serious criticism of The Art of 
the Moving Picture. He has seen widely 
and he criticizes frankly, praising and 
condemning actors, producers and tech- 
nique. As a subtitle to the volume he 
suggests “How to Classify and Judge 
the Current Films,” then in accordance 
with the custom of estheticians from 
Aristotle to Ruskin he proceeds to ar- 
range his categorical pigeonholes and 
fit the films into them. His first cate- 
gory is Action Pictures which are 
“sculpture-in-motion”; his second is 
Intimate Pictures which are “paintings- 
in-motion,” and his third is Splendor 
pictures which are “architecture-in- 
motion.” 

But fortunately, he, like the other art 
critics, soon forgets his rigid classifica- 
tion and rather ill-fitting analogies and 
gives us some of his personal impres- 
sions and eloquent imaginings. His com- 
parison of the technique of D’Annunzio 
as shown in “Cabiria” with the art of 
Griffith as shown in “Judith of Beth- 
ulia” is well considered, altho in our 
opinion he hardly does justice to the 
Carthaginian drama. But the motion 
picture which most rouses his enthu- 
siasm is “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” produced by the Vitagraph 
Company four years ago. “This film 
should be studied in the high schools 
and universities till the canons of art 
for which it stands are established in 
America.” Of the Intimate Pictures he 


prefers Cabanne’s “Enoch Arden.” Of . 


the Action Pictures he distinguishes 
“The Spoilers,” of Rex Beach and 
“Man’s Genesis,” an old Griffith Bio- 
graph, which, after being shelved for 
awhile, has recently entered upon a new 
season of popularity. 

But the best part of the book is the 
latter half, in which Mr. Lindsay lets 
his imagination go as to the possibili- 
ties of the future film and its influence 
upon our ideals and morals. 

“Author-producer-photographer, who 
would prophesy, read the last book in 
the Bible, not to copy it in form and 
color, but that its power and grace and 
terror may enter into you. Delineate 
in your own way, as you are led on 
your own Patmos, the picture of our 
land redeemed. After fasting and pray- 
er, let the Spirit conduct you till you 
see in definite line and form the throngs 
of the brotherhood of man, the colon- 
nades where the afts are expounded, 
the gardens where the children dance. 

“That which man desires, that will 
man become. He largely fulfils his own 
prediction and vision. Let him therefore 
have a care how he prophesies and 
prays. We shall have a tin heaven and 
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a tin earth, if the scientists are allowed 
exclusive command of our highest 
hours.” 

The producer who wants to get ahead 
of the times should attach Vachel 
Lindsay to his staff—if indeed such a 
rolling stone can be attached by any 
salary. His is the sort of inspiration 
which the motion picture business needs. 


The Art of the Moving Picture, by Vachel 
Lindsay. Macmillan. $1.25. 


THE ANTICHRIST 


Since Nietzsche, the Slav and fierce 
hater of everything German, is now- 
adays regarded as the chief inspirer of 
Germanic egotism and militarism, it is 
necessary to become acquainted with 
him and there is no better introduction 
to his personality than Halévy’s Life 
which now appears in cheaper edition. 
It is a sympathetic study of this 
strange and contradictory character, 
but only incidentally explains his views. 
For that one should turn to some of 
Nietzsche’s own works, preferably 








FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER 


The Good Samaritan, by Edna 
Earle, puts eleven Bible stories into 
dialog form for youngsters to act. 

Boston: Badger. $1. 


Josephus’ History of the Jews, a 
book to which every Bible student is 
constantly referred, is out in the 
handy Everyman’s Library form. 

Dutton. Cloth 35 cents; leather 70 cents. 


On Nazareth Hill, by Edward Bai- 
ley, describes northern Palestine, as 
doubtless it looked to the carpenter 
Joseph and the lad Jesus. The clear 
pictures and explanatory notes make 
the handy book of real value to the 
Sunday school worker. 

Boston: Pilgrim Press. $1. 


Tales with a moral, of course are 
Stories of Thrift for Young Ameri- 
cans, by M. T. Prichard, and G. A. 
Turkington, but they are direct, in- 
teresting, unforced, and will be help- 
ful in making plain the value of 
economy in effort, strength and time, 
as well as money. 

Scribner. 60 cents. 


How to Become an Efficient Sun- 
day School Teacher, by Wm. A. Me- 
Keever, is not a guide to lesson teach- 
ing, but a study of the problems con- 
fronting boys and girls, which, after 
all, is probably what the Sunday 
School teacher most needs to under- 
stand. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Standard Pub. Co. $1. 


The Boy Scout Movement Applied 
to the Church, by N. S. Richardson 
and O. E. Loomis, is introduced by 
the chief scout executive, James E. 
West, and is a valuable handbook for 
Boy Scout workers, and a suggestive 
study of boy needs and how to treat 
them for all who have to do with 
growing boys. It gives the history of 
the organization, plans for all sorts 
of activities and a broad minded dis- 
cussion of the aim of all these efforts, 
and the methods and qualities neces- 
sary to success. 

Scribner. $1.50. 




















“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” or if one 
prefers a compendium, an excellent vol- 
ume of selections is provided by Willard 
Huntington Wright in What Nietzsche 
Taught. This gives abundant quotations 
from each of Nietzsche’s works, pre- 
faced with an explanation of the lead- 
ing thought and of the circumstances 
under which it was written; in short, 
just what the beginner needs. 
Nietzsche and.the Ideals of Modern 
Germany, by Professor Stewart of Dal- 
housie University, Halifax, is one of 
those books which explain why Ameri- 
can universities are always trying to 
entice Canadian professors over the 
borders. In scholarship, style and tem- 
per it is admirable, and remarkably 
free from partizan exaggeration and 
misconstruction, considering the time, 
place and purpose of the lectures 
here published. As an analysis of 
Nietzsche and a contribution to the 
history of modern thought the book 
would doubtless have been better if it 
had been written five years before the 
war or ten years after—but it would 
have found fewer readers than now. 
The author would then probably have 
also considered Nietzsche’s influence 
over other countries than Germany. He 
devotes a footnote to France but omits 
mention of Russia and Italy, where, to 
judge from recent literature, Nietzsche- 
ism has been rampant. But we long ago 
resolved never to find fault with an au- 
thor for not writing on some other sub- 
ject than he did and Professor Stewart 
has debarred us from criticism on this 
point by the limitation of his title. His 
analysis and refutation of Nietzsche’s 
attack and Christianity is excellent and 
we agree with him that Nietzsche has 
had a bad influence over German ideals 
and character. But we question whether 
the Great War as a whole can be sum- 
marized, even “very roughly” as a con- 
flict of “Nietzschean immoralism 
against Christian restraint,” consider- 
ing that many of the races involved are 
followers neither of Christ nor Nietz- 
sche. Judging by its literary manifesta- 
tions German ruthlessness in war 
draws its sanction more from the Old 
Testament than from Nietzsche. 


Life of Friedrich Nietzsche, by Daniel Halévy. 
Macmillan. $1.25. What Nietzsche Taught, by 
W. H. Wright. Huebsch. $2. Nietzsche and the 
Ideals of Modern Germany, by H. L. Stewart. 
Longmans, Green. $2.10. 


BABYLON 


Professor Jastrow, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, is as well known 
abroad as in this country as an author- 
ity on Assyriology. He has devoted him- 
self especially to the study of the re- 
ligion of Babylonia. The Civilization 
of Babylonia and Assyria is a compre- 
hensive work covering the excavations, 
the decipherment of the cuneiform 
script; the history of Babylonia and 
Assyria, their gods, temples and cults, 
their commerce and art, followed by 
seventy pages of specimens of their 
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literature. This splendid volume gives 
the results of the latest discoveries, and 
a very complete knowledge of the gen- 
era: subject. The illustrations present 
not only the older and familiar work 
of Botta Layard, George Smith and 
others, but the results of the latest 
diggings in both Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. 


Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, by 
Morris Jastrow. Philadelphia: Lippincott. $6. 


CARD PUZZLES 
Twenty mystifying Card Tricks so clear- 
ly explained by L. Widdop that anyone 
ean quickly learn to do them. None of 
them demand proficiency in sleight of hand. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. 35 cents. 


BOWNE’S PHILOSOPHY 
Ralph Tyler Flewelling in Personalism 
and the Problems of Philosophy gives a 
discursive exposition of the Christian phil- 
osophy of the late Borden P. Bowne in its 
relation to other systems. Professor Rudolf 
Eucken, of Jena, in his introduction, 
speaks highly of Bowne’s work. 
Methodist Book Concern. $1. 


OPERAS 
One hundred and ten operas, classics 
and recent productions, are described in 
The Opera Book, by Edith Ordway. She 
gives the name of composer and librettist, 
the date of the first performance, the sing- 
ing parts of the different characters, and 
the plot in scenes. The book is illustrated 
by pictures of noted singers in their roles. 
Sully & Kleinteich. $2.50. 


. A GENTLE CHRONICLE 


Hempfield, by David Grayson, is the 
story of a little group of people who fore- 
gathered in the office of a weekly news- 
paper, The Hempfield Star. From editor to 
office boy the staff of the Star is attractive, 
Hempfield is no Spoon River, and the 
reader of the quiet annals of a pleasant 
town is glad to live there and share the 
village stories full of friendly but very hu- 
man goodness. 

Doubleday, Page. $1.35. 


SHAKESPEARE 


An excellent student’s edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays, each in a separate volume 
of convenient size and attractive print and 
binding—The New Hudson Shakespeare 
fills an ever-present need. An explanatory 
introduction gives the sources, date of com- 
position and editions of each play, consid- 
ers the dramatic structure, the diction and 
versification, presents a brief sketch of 
each of the characters and a general criti- 
cism of the whole play. 


Boston: Ginn. 30 cents each. 


INDIANS OF THE PLAINS 
Dr. Grinnell’s The Fighting Cheyennes 
is a contribution to American history of the 
greatest value, a record of the red men of 
the plains who, with their pitiful yet glori- 
ous story, are fast disappearing. Much of 
this story the writer has gathered from 
their own lips; and it reveals what sturdy 
manhood has been wasted. The history is 
one of thrilling adventures, but, related in 
the colorless manner of a court record, it 
is a book for reference rather than for 
reading. 
Scribner. $3.50. 


ROLLAND’S MUSICAL STUDIES 
A book to be welcomed by all students 
of musical history is Mary Blaiklock’s 
translation of Romain Rolland’s Some Mu- 
sicians of Former Days. This has past 
thru four French editions and become one 
of the classics of musical criticism in 
France. In it the author of “Jean-Chris- 
tophe” treats of the Place of Music in Gen- 
eral History, the Beginnings of Opera, the 
First Opera Play. in Paris: Rossi’s “Or- 

feo,” and of many musicians. 
Holt. $1.50. 
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wide at $1.25 yard. 


$1.75 yard. 
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Dress Cottons 
Linens, Shirtings, etc. 
For Spring and Summer 


We take pride in the fact that although the European War has 
greatly curtailed the importation of foreign fabrics, we have been 





**Pikella’’— A new French fabric resembling a fine corded Piqué, 
White with colored Stripes or Checks, the season’s newest fabric, 32 inches 


French Voiles and Marquisettes— White grounds or colored grounds, 
woven color Stripes, Checks, Plaids, very smart, 40 inches wide, 75c. to 


White Skirting Fabrics in a big range of new weaves. Cords, Checks, 
Oxfords, Corduroys, Whipcords, 


Shirtings, Silks, Flannels— Special attention is given to this depart- 
ment wherein we carry a complete stock at all times, of Madras Shirtings, 
French Percales, Imported Cheviots, Spunzylk, Japanese Habutai Wash 
Silks, Peau de Crepe and all the other fabrics now in vogue. 


Samples of any of these lines mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts, New York 
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able to gather together the most 
exclusive and comprehensive as- 
sortment now displayed in New 
York. 


The collection includes many new 
and modish color combinations. 


Imported Handkerchief Linens— 
A fine sheer quality of Linen, shown 
in a number of smart designs, Stripes, 
Checks, Coin Spots and two-tone ef- 
fects, 36 inches wide at 85c. yard. And 
the same quality in a complete range 
of new plain colorings, 36 inches wide 
at 75c. yard. 


Skirting Fabrics— White grounds 
with colored woven awning stripes, the 
smartest fabric for Sport Skirts, 40 to 
45 inches, 95c., $1.25, 1.50, 1.75 yard. 


** Linen Eponge’’—This is one of 
the most popular of fabrics, White and 
all shades in three widths, 36, 45 and 
54 inches wide, $1.00, 1.25 and 1.50 
yard, 


Imported Voiles—Fine sheer qual- 
ity in upwards of 100 new designs, 
White ground with colored _ spots, 
Stripes, Checks, large and small floral 
effects, 40 inches wide, special at 65c. 
yard. 


Bengalines, etc., 50c. to $2.25 yard. 
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Here Is the Camp for Your Boy 


where he can spend his summer in real boy fashion; where he has every 
facility and the right men to teach him how to manage a canoe, play ball, 
swing a tennis racket and make things with tools. 
from a summer or part of a summer at CAMP YUKON, you will be aston- 
ished and pleased to see how he has improved in health, physique, stamina, 
and all-round manhood. No more beautiful location for a camp Could be 
imagined than on Lake Cobbosseecontee in the magnificent hard wood 
grove, sixty miles from Portland, Maine. 
tures, will tell you all about CAMP YUKON. Write personally to Frank 
D. Smith, Director, 203 West 102nd Street, New York, and you will receive 
by return mail something that will be to your advantage and that of your 


When your boy returns 


A readable booklet, full of pic- 
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pleasure, 


and foreign. 


every where. 
York, and Hotel Stewart, 
may be made. 
Independent, New York. 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for 

health or business; the best hotels, large and small; 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The 
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Private Park. Miles of 
f from Watkins Glen. Sporty 


|THE BATHS 


Golf Course. 





-GheGLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL known as 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
Highly Radioactive Mineral Springs 


accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. 
Tobogganing, Skating, 


are DIRECTLY CONNECTED WITH THE HOTEL and are complete in all appoint- 
ments for Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 





WATKINS, N. Y., ON 

SENECA LAKE, 
wm E. Leffingwell, Pres. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


suai 


Five Minutes’ Walk 


Music, Dancing. 


A Natural Brine—THE MOST HIGHLY RADIOACTIVE IN AMERICA-—for the Nauheim Baths. 
Hot Brine Baths for Elimination. 


; WINTER CONDITIONS FOR TAKING THE 
Fy REST AND RECUPERATION ARE 
Our Iilustrated Booki ets and Latest Re ports on our _ Mineral Springs wil be 


PO 





Pocono Manor|. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
(Pocono Summit Station, D. L. & W. R. R.) 


That belated vacation,—take it 





among the hills and streams at 
Pocono Manor. 
That short Fall or Winter rest, 


—try a fortnight in retreat, on 
that S8oo-acre tract, with the 
“Quackers at the Manor,” com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, 
tennis and garage; no bar or 
dancing. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 





““CURE’’ OR FOR 
ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE. 


Mailed on s Re ques st 
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ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP. 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 


ZEALAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 
INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 


Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24State St..N-Y 








Best 

| Service 
One Way 
|| $27.00 - 
|] $24.40 - 
|} $22.40 - 
|] $20.00 - 





Service. Auto 





to JACKSONVILLE 


Including meals and stateroom berth. 


Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P.A. 


“FLORIDA BY SEA” 


Round Trip 


BOSTON - - - $45.00 
NEW YORK - - - $4330 
PHILADELPHIA - = 839.00 
BALTIMORE - = $35.00 


Fine steamers. 


Best 
Wireless. 


mobiles carried. 


Send for particulars 


Baltimore, Md. 
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PEBBLES 
The trouble with the belligerents is that 


each side is unbeaten and knows it.— 
Buffalo Enquirer. 
The proposition that cemeteries be 


turned into bird sanctuaries is one of grave 
importance.—Trenton State Gazette. 


“The choir of the Memorial church was 
full Sunday and the music was excellent.” 

Some do sing better in that condition.— 
Federal Record. 


Lady—And you say you are an educated 
man? 

Wearied Will—Yes, mum, 
scholar.—Michigan Gargoyle. 


I’m a roads 


“T assure you, madam, my ancestors 
came over with the first settlers.” 

“Very likely. We had no immigration 
laws then.’”’—Baltimore American. 


Student (writing home)—“How do you 
spell ‘financially’ ?” 

Other—‘“T’-i-n-a-n-c-i-a-l-l-y, and _ there 
are two r’s in ‘embarrassed.’ ’—Harpers. 


First American Citizen—Just back from 
London ? 
Second American Citizen—Yes. 
PS ge steamer were you rescued from?” 
sive. 





Villain—“Where are those papers?” 

First Assistant Villain—‘In the black- 
smith shop!” 

Villain—‘Ha, ha—I 
forged ?” 

First Assistant—‘‘No. 
Michigan Gargoyle. 


“Pa,” inquired a seven-year-old seeker 
after the truth, “is it true that school- 
teachers get paid?” 

“Certainly it is,” said the father. 

“Well, then,” said the youth indignant 

“that ain’t right. Why should the teach 
ers get paid when us kids do all the work?" 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 


suppose being 


being filed!’ 


Ss 
An impecunious actor was approached 

a friend, who said: 
“Hello, Jones! I hear 
been stolen.” 

“Yes,” said Jones, “but the crook that 
got it has already been arrested. Just im 
agine! the fool took it to the pawn-shop. 
There it was at once recognized as mine, 
and the thief was locked up.”’—Harpers. 


by 


your watch has 


One day a keeper was out walking with 
a number of harmless lunatics, and the 
party met a pedestrian not far from the 
railway tracks. With a nod toward the 
tracks, the traveler asked one of the 
lunatics : 

“Where does this railway go to?’ 

The lunatic surveyed him scornfully for 
a moment, and then replied: 

“Nowhere. We keep it here to run trains 
on.”—New Idea. 


The special-article writer had been sent 
for by the magazine editor. “We want a 
piece,” said the magazine editor, “about 
the high cost of gasoline. The wholesale 
price this morning is twenty-two cents a 
gallon. Jump on the oil trust, for about 
five thousand words. How much do you 
want?” “Twenty cents a word,” said the 
special-article writer, “is my price.” 
“Gosh!” said the m. e., “that’s a lot.” “I 
know,” the writer admitted, “but I can get 
and I have to charge all I can get.” 
New York Tribune. 


The train stopped in a Prohibition tow: 
A man thrust his head out of a windo\ 
and excitedly called out: “A woman ha- 


| fainted in here! Has any one any whisky? 


A man in the crowd reluctantly put hi- 
and drew forth : 
bottle about half full, and handed it wu; 
to the man at the open window. To th: 
astonishment of all, the man put the bot 
tle to his lips and drained the content~ 
Then, as the train pulled out, he call 
back to the bewildered onlookers: 

“It always did make me nervous to + 
a woman faint !”—Hverybody’s. 
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OUR SECURITIES ABROAD 


In response to the British Govern- 
ment’s invitation or request, addrest 
to owners of American securities, in 
accordance with the mobilization plan, 
so many have been sent in that the 
Bank of England has found it neces- 
sary to extend the hours assigned for 
the receipt of them. The Government 




















has published a list of the prices it will | | 


pay for about fifty issues of American 
bonds, and to this list additions are to 
be made. 

There have been large holdings of 
United States Steel Corporation stock 
on the other side of the Atlantic. It has 
recently been ascertained that since the 
beginning of the war the number of 
shares of the common stock so he!d has 
been reduced by sales from 1,285,636 
to 696,631, or by about 46 per cent. The 
589,005 shares thus sold back to buy- 
ers here are worth at present prices 
about $51,000,000. Sales of the pre- 
ferred stock were only 37,723 shares, or 
12 per cent of the 312,311 shares held 
abroad. Continued payment of the 7 
per cent dividend prevented many 
from selling, but suspension of the divi- 
dend on the common shares made them 
less desirable. Less than 3000 shares 
were owned in Germany. The greatest 
quantities were held in England and 


Holland, the first of these countries | 
having 801,497 shares of the common | 


stock four months before the beginning 
of the war, and the second 357,293. 


MORE LOANS 
Norway has negotiated here a loan 
of $5,000,000, represented by notes or 
bonds at 6 per cent, with a term of 


seven years. Nearly a year ago there | 


was another loan of $3,000,000, on notes 
for two and three years. A banking 
syndicate in New York-recently bought 
from Argentina 6 per cent notes for 
$6,000,000. This makes a total of $46,- 
000,000 borrowed here by Argentina 
since the beginning of the war. There 


were two loans of $15,000,000 and $25,- | 


000,000, also at 6 per cent. A few days 
ago the President of Peru asked his 
Congress to authorize the negotiation 
of a loan of $15,000,000 in New York. 


At the end of the year it was report- | 
ed that Russia was seeking a loan of | 


$60,000,000, and that a prominent trust 
comnany in New York had the matter 
in zaarge. It does not appear that 
‘re rress has been made in the negotia- 
tions. The supplementary loan of $50,- 
000,000 to Great Britain, arranged by 
groups of banks in London and New 





For Doctors—Nurses —Hospitals—Sanitariums 


There has just been published, in book form, with scientific food values un- 
der each recipe, the complete Battle Creek Sanitarium diet. This includes 
instructions for making over 700 different dishes—soups, relishes, entrees, stews, 


vegetable and cereal roasts, salads, breakfast foods, pies, cakes, puddings, 
frozen desserts and many others—some substantial, some delicate and all thoroughly scientific. 
Under each recipe is given the percentages of fats, carbohydrates and protein for each dish and 
each helping. With this book, you can make up an accurately balanced diet to meet any need. 

The author is Miss Lenna Frances Cooper, Chief Dietitian of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, who 
offers this work as the result of years of practical experience and scientific research at this 
greatest of all diet institutions. Miss Cooper's book is called ‘“‘The New Cookery.” It contains 
over 400 pages with many illustrations, and is bound for use in diet kitchens and laboratories. 
Chapters on special invalid diets. Price complete only $1.50—postage and packing 20¢ additional. 
(Remit $1.70.) Order today. You take no risk. If not entirely satisfied, return book at once 


for prompt refund. Send order to— = 
Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co., 301 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


At Leading Book Stores—Price $1.50 Net 

















$3000 a Year More—®5 Hours a Day Less | 


R. F. Brune is President of a California wholesale and retail grocery business. He 
got a bigger income —he got easier hours—but he got more—he got the satisfac- 


tion of feeling himself perfectly fit—bigger than his business. 
he got you too can get from the 


Course in Personal Efficiency 


Prepared by Harrington Emerson—Taught by the Review of Reviews Company 


The kind of good 


Your course in personal efficiency has paid me 
more than 6000 per cent dividends. I can now 
say that if I had learned ten years ago the prin- 
ciples your course teaches I would be very rich 
today. 

Your course increased my income $3000 a year, 
and shortened my business day 5 hours, I can 
name one improvement that 99 out of every 100 
grocery stores haven't made that would save 
$1000 a year for every 2 clerks employed and cost 
less than $100 to make. Formerly, I was doing a 
business of $6000 a month with 8 clerks and 3 
| delivery wagons and worked overtime on Sun- 


days. Since I applied some of the principles 
your course teaches I do now a $9000 a month 
business with 4 clerks and 2 delivery autos. 
Work easier and less than 8 hours a day, with no 
overtime or Sunday work. 

I reduced my floor space one-third, renting 
the saved space, thereby reduced rent one-half, 
also saving more than half the steps the clerks 
formerly had to make. I honestly believe that 
the fundamental principles of success in private 
and business life are to be formed from your 
course. 

(Signed) R. F. BRUNE. 


After that letter what is there for us to say—except that Efficiency will do as much 
for any other business as it does for the grocery business—it will do as much for 
you as an individual, as a professional man, as it did for R. F. Brune,—this course 
brought one author health and saved him 3 hours a day—this course brought a 
draughtsman a big new job—this course saved a State Treasury thousands of dol- 


less work, better health—more fun. 


This Book— FREE 


14 Chapters—In Colors—lIllustrated 


Send for this book. It contains the answer to 
the ever-present question of “‘Where is the 
Money Coming From?” It tells you just what 
Efficiency is—what it has done for others— 
whatitcan dofor you. Some of the Chapters: 


What is Efficiency? For whom is Efficiency? How 
you are taught Efficiency. Are you ear-minded or 
eye-minded? Find out what you are actually do- 
ing with your time. Most failures are due to guess 
work. You use only half your power. To what 
do some men owe their success? Health culture. 
Personal finances. Mr. Emerson's message to you. 


Efficiency is an express road to success. 


mistakes and ignorance—Take the expres 
straight to success. 








lars—this course brings to each and every man and woman, to you who read 
this, the quickest, shortest way to reach a goal—more money, 


The ordinary 
way of doing is like a loca'—stopping at way stations of 


The Review cf Reviews Company, 30 Irving Place, New York 



















of Reviews 


30 Irving Place 
New York 


Send me free 
and without obli- 
gation on my part 
7 your hook, ‘‘Where’s 
the Money Coming 
From ?’’—also particulars 
about your Course in Effi 
V4 ciency, and “Story of Emer 
son.”’ 

s and go Fa 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
| UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 
at the close of business on the 3ist day of 
| December, 1915. 
RESOURCES 


Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities (book value, 


$1,834,290), market value.. $1,869,080.00 
Private securities (book value, 
$9,776,344), market value.. 9,819,614.00 


Real estate owned.......s.eee6+ 1,195,000.00 
Mortgages owned.......+-seeee0. 3,035,625.00 
Loans and discounts secured by 

OCS Te 40,291,125.50 
Loans, discounts, and bills pur- 

chased not secured by collateral 12,798,268.29 
Due from approved reserve depos- 

itaries, less amount of offsets.. 8,770,648.09 
' Specie (gold certificates)..... «++ §,000,000.00 
| Other assets, viz.: 
| Acerued interest entered on 
books at close of business on 
| above Gat€.sececeees eocccecce 





436,773.26 





Total .cccccccccccccscces 


LIABILITIES 


Capital stock........+eseeeeeees + $2,000,000.00 
Surplus on market values: 
Surplus fund.....ccccccccccess 12,000,000.00 
Undivided profits.........s.s+. 2,303,188.22 
Surplus on book values.......... 14,225,128.22 | 
Deposits—Preferred, as follows: | 
Due New York State savings 
BORED cccccccccsccccsccceses 
Other deposits due as executor, 
administrator, guardian, re- 
ceiver, trustee, committee, or 
Gepositary ....sceceeeeeecees 
Other deposits secured by 1 
ledge of assets (U. 8S. posta 
vines SEUSTOOS) . ccc cccvccce 597,900.00 
Not preferred, as follows: 
Deposits subject to check...... 30,749,089.23 | 
Time deposits, certificates, and | 
| other deposits, the payment of 
which cannot legally be re- 
quired within thirty days.... 


- -$83,216,134.14 





6,298,745.17 


9,856,659.52 





2,874,026.86 


Other certificates of deposit... 7,424,573.22 | 
Due trust companies, banks, 

and bankerS.......ceeeeeeee. 8,885,583.98 

Other liabilities, viz.: 

Reserves for taxes, expenses, 

GBs ceccccccccccccscccsecece 106,000.00 
Accrued interest entered on 

‘ooks at close of business on 

above date... ..cccceeeeceees 594,753.42 
Estimated unearned discounts.. 25,614.52 


Total ..cccccccccccccccccces +$8d;216, 194.14 



































- DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Saturday, January 15, 1916, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Friday, December 31, 1915. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1916, at the office of the 
‘Treasurer in New York will be paid by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 














THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 


New York, January 11, 1916. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
this bank, held today, the following named gen- 
tlemen were duly elected Directors for the en- 
suing year: 
Charles F. Bassett 
isane D. Fletcher 
Henry R. Ickelheimer 
William A. Jamison 
James W. Lane John J. Walton 
Adolph Lewisohn P. B. Worrall 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, Mr. Edward Townsend was unanimously 
re-elected President, and Mr. Edward Van Volken- 
burgb and Mr. H. H. Powell were unanimonsly 
re-elected Vice-Presidents. 


H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


H. H. Powell 

Henry Spadone 

Edward Townsend 
Edward Van Volkenburgh 





York, and based upon collateral depos- 
ited in the Bank of England, became 
effective a few days before the close of 
the year. Bonds of the $500,000,000 
Anglo-French loan, a few of which 
were sold at a little less than 94% in 
the last days of December, have now 
risen to 95%. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


At the annual meetings of the stock- 
holders of national banks, last week, 
there were many changes in the boards 
of directors, owing to the requirements 
of the Clayton Anti-Trust law. This 
law says that after October 15 next “no 
person shall, at the same time, be a 
director or other officer or employee of 
more than one bank, banking associa- 
tion, or trust company organized or 
operating under the laws of the United 
States,” if the entire resources of either 
institution exceed $5,000,000, and that 
“no private banker or person who is a 
director in any bank or trust company 
organized and operating under the laws 
of a state,” if the institution’s re- 
sources are more than $5,000,000, “shall 
be eligible to be a director in any bank 
or banking association organized or 
operating under” the Federal laws. The 
purpose of this prohibition was to pre- 
vent what have been called interlocking 
directorates. Some of the directors af- 
fected by it will wait until October, but 
a majority decided to comply with the 
statute at the present time. 

As an example, the effect upon the 
board of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, in New York, may be shown. 
Four directors resigned. These are 
Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
great National City Bank; Albert H. 
Wiggin, president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank; F. L. Hine, president of 
the First National Bank, and W. A. 
Simonson, vice-president of the Nation- 
al City Bank. Mr. Vanderlip also re- 
tired from the boards of the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, the Ameri- 
can Security and Trust Company, in 
Washington, and the Riggs National 
Bank, in the same city.. James J. Hill, 
the well known railroad man of the 
Northwest. withdrew from the board 
of the Chase National Bank, and was 
succeeded there by his son, James N. 
Hill. The elder Mr. Hill has been a di- 
rector of national banks in St. Paul and 
Chicago. A. Barton Hepburn, chair- 
man of the Chase National’s board 
is no longer a director of the First Na- 
tional, in New York, and he also re- 
signed from the board of the Fidelity 
Trust Company, in New Jersey. Many 
changes are to be made in trust com- 
panies and state banks. 


THE COUNTRY’S RAILROADS 


In the last four months of the old 
year the railroads of this country 
handled more freight than in any pre- 
ceding period of the same length. The 
number of their cars was insufficient, 
and the shortage was increased by con- 
gestion at or near Eastern ports, where 
for a long time there have been more 
than 40,000 cars on sidings or in ter- 
minal yards, waiting to be unloaded. 
The New Haven Company recently 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at | 
the close of business on December 31, 1915: 


RESOURCES 


1. a Loans and discounts (except 
those shown on b)...... $31,720,441.97 

Overdrafts, unsecured...... oe 165.00 

U. 8S. bonds: 

a U. S. bonds deposited to se- 
cure circulation (par 
ere 

b U. 8S. bonds pledged to se- 
cure U. 8S. deposits (par 
value) 

Bonds, securities, etc.: 

ce Bonds and securities pledged 
as collateral for State, or 
other deposits or bills 
payable (postal excluded) 

e Securities other than U. S.. | 
bonds (not including 
stocks) owned unpledged. 

. Subscription to 
stock of Federal 
Reserve Bank.. $450,000.00. 

a Less amount un- 

GONE  vssvcvcees 225,000.00 f 
| —_ + -— 225,000.00 | 
a Value of banking house 

(if unencumbered)......... 700,000.00 
2,425,886.42 


dad 


> 


584,079.75 


[--) 


10. Net amount due from Federal 
Reserve Bank............. 
12. Net amount due from banks 
and bankers (other than in- 
included in 10 or 11).... 708,550.91 
13. Exchanges for Clearing House 2,181,915.94 
14. Other checks on banks in the 
same citv or town as re- 


porting bank... .ccsccccccce 122,705.15 
15. a Outside checks and other 
GOED BOTB. cccccccccesces 143,846.22 
b Fractional currency, nick- 
GED GEE CERT. .ccccccccvce 31,000.00 
16. Notes of other national banks 415.00 
18. Coin and certificates......... 2,522,630.00 
19. Legal-tender notes........... 1,581,252.00 
20. Redemption fund with U. S. 
Treasurer and due from U. 
GB. TBEOaSurer...ccccccccccecs 82,500.00 
Total ..cccccccccccscecccccscGhb,190,888.86 


LIABILITIES 


24. Capital stock paid Sosnseses #1, 500,000.00 
25. Surplus fund......... 6,000,000.00 
26. Undivided profits.. 1,552,484.77 
Reserved for taxes. 9,533.59 | 
27. Circulating notes outstanding 50,000.00 
30. Due to banks and bankers 
(others than included in 28 
) ere 
31. Dividends unpaid 
Demand deposits: 
32. Individual deposits subject to 
Er 16,209,089.32 
33. Certificates of deposit due in 





15,115,155.61 
184,369.00 














less than 30 days........ 1,118,000.00 
34. Certified checks............. 2,686.80 
35. Cashier’s checks outstanding. y 29 
38. State, county or other munic- 
ipal deposits secured by 
item 4¢ of ‘‘Resources’’.... 73,805.98 
Total demand de- 
posits, Items 
32, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 38 and 
MP sthasbents $18,713,667.39 | 
48. State bank circulation out- | 
GRE ccccccccess cocccee 5,678.00 
TE éccecce sandals eeeee+ + $43,130,888.36 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

| I, H. H. POWETA, Cashier of the above- 

| named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 

statement is true to the best of my knowledge 

and belief. H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 

| Subseribed and sworn to before me this 7th | 

poy of January, 1916. 

CHAS. E. MeCARTHY, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co., 2659. 

Correct—Attest: 


| 
| 
| EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
& 














CHAS. F. BASSETT, poretors 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, 
1850 THE 1916 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in ad <i- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 





Broadway, New York City. 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know it, be- 
cause I have reduced 32,000 
women and 
have built up 
as many more— 
scientifically, naturally, with- 
out drugs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms; I can build up your 
vitality—at the same time I 
strengthen your heart action; can 
teach you to breathe, to stand, to 
walk and to correct such ailments 
as nervousness, torpid liver, con- 
stipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 
Ibs. less and I have gained won- 
derfully in strength.’’ Another 
says: ‘*Last May I weighed 100 
Ibs., this Mav I weigh 126, and 
oh! I feel so wed/."" 
Write today for my free booklet 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 19, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Author of ** Beauty a Duty,"* for 
sale at all bookstores. 


» BERMUDA 


Sailings twice a week. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 


Twin Screw 
Ss. S. “BERMUDIAN” 


Sails every Wednesday. 


Twin Screw 
S. S. “EVANGELINE” 
Under the American Flag. 
Chartered by the Quebec Steamship Company. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. ““GUIANA"’ and other steamers fortnightly for St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 


For full information apply to 
Quebec 8.8. Co., 32 Broadway, New York 
Thos. Cook & Sons, 245 Broadway, N.Y. Or Any Ticket Agent. 
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ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 

At the annual meeting of the Stockholders held 
January 11, 1916, the following were elected Di- 
rectors of this Bank for the ensuing year: 
Phineas C. Lounsbury David L. Luke 
John H. Hanan Lorenzo Benedict 
Gilbert H. Johnson George A. Graham 
Edwin E. Jackson, Jr. Edward K. Cherrill 
Kimball C. Atwood Augustus F. Kountze 
J. Walter Earle Herman D. Kountze 
Jose M. Diaz W. de Lancey Kountze 

T. Irving Hadden 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
the same day Mr. Phineas C. Lounsbury was 
elected Chairman of the Board and Mr. H. D. 
Kountze President. The rest of the officers re- 


main the same. 
F. E. ANDRUSS, Cashier 


SC 


ENGLISH 
TEACHERS 


Be sure to enter 
your class for 
The Independent 
Shakespeare Con- 
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- test at once. 

= Write 

= W. W. FERRIN 

= 119 West 40th Street, New York 

el 00000 








asked several other roads for loans of 
locomotives, but got only three. Con- 
gestion has now been slightly relieved 
by the many embargoes upon freight. 
The protests of commercial associations 
against the reduction of the time al- 
lowance for free storage from 30 to 15 
days have had no wéight with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. It was 
reported last week that the Boston and 
Albany Company was clearing away the 
accumulation of cars at Albany at the 
rate of 1100 per day. 

Earnings have been very perceptibly 
affected by the great increase of traf- 
fic. This is shown by the reports of sev- 
eral companies. The latest report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
lates to November. In that month re- 
turns from 89,295 miles of road 
showed an increase of net earnings 
from $26,000,000 to $48,000,000. While 
the increase of operating expenses was 
about 11 per cent, there was an addi- 
tion of 31 per cent, or $30,000,000, to 
the gross revenue. The largest gains 
were in the East, where the net rev- 
enue per mile rose from $351 to $713. 
These profits have caused orders to be 
given for considerable quantities of 
new equipment. 

Such advances as might reasonably 
be expected as a result of this improve- 
ment have not yet been seen in the 
prices of shares, altho there were con- 
siderable net gains in the past year. 
The continued selling of our railroad 
stocks by foreign owners has had some 
effect, but the stability of railroad 
stocks at times when the entire list was 
subjected to depressing influences has 
been shown by the record. 

During more than half of the past 
year the condition of the railroads was 
unfavorable, and promise of betterment 
was not seen. There is evidence of this 
in the record of construction and bank- 
ruptcies. Only 933 miles of new track 
were built—the smallest addition in 
any year since 1864. The new mileage 
had declined from 3071 in 1913 to 1532 
in 1914. The mileage held by receivers 
in October last, 41,000, was the great- 
est ever known, but at the end of the 
year it had been reduced to 38,661. 
This, however, is nearly one-sixth of 
the entire mileage. The prospect at the 
present time is quite encouraging, with 
no cause of trouble in sight except a 
possible controversy with the four 
great unions of employees this spring. 








A billion units are believed to be beyond 
the capacity of any human mind to grasp. 
But we are becoming accustomed to speak- 
ing of money in terms of the billion, with 
billion-dollar Congresses, exports of a bil- 
lion and the immensity of war finance. 

A French newspaper, the better to im- 
press its readers with the magnitude of the 
“loan of victory,” exceeding 14,000,000,000 
francs—in our money $2,800,000,000—re- 
minds them that “only 1,007,212,000 min- 
utes have elapsed since the death of Christ.” 
That is certainly a striking allusion. Even 
counted in our money, the aggregate of dol- 
lars poured out of the “woollen stocking” 
of France is more than twice the number 
of minutes in the centuries since the dawn 
of the Christian era... . With all the bel- 
ligerents the debt is piling up so that it is 
counted in billions, while a billion itself 
cannot be counted or scarcely compre- 
hended.—Providence Journal. 

















There are wonderful results to 
be secured both in garden effects 
and for household cut flowerswith 
Gladioli, Cannas, Dahlias, Montbretias, 
etc., and at e- asmall outlay oftime 
and money! Just try an assortment of 
our imported-to-order bulbs this year. 
By planting in propercombinationsand 
intervals you can have ana nce of 
beautiful flowers steadily from spring till frost, and with 
practically no trouble at all. 
Our Plan Saves You Half 
This is our plan. You tell us what bulbs you wish. We 


order them for you ly from the growers in Holland 
where the best athe come from. @ experience an 
oquent visits to Holland and personal acquaintance with 


the growers enable us to buy each kind from the best 
jalist in that p> and Appt bulbs are packed by 
the ower and ‘orwa: to you as soon as th 
peed gm country, you get much better bulbs and at muc 
ss than they would cost me if passed through the usual 
lng buy their bulbs 
us an year x they can tell you. You need 
not pay for bulbs until after delivery, nor take them 
if not satisfactory. (Refer erences required from new cus- 
tomers. t remem 


You Must Order Now— 
Not Later Than March Ist 


Our prices and the quality of bulbs secured depend upon 
direct from the rs for April and May soy 
These are just a few dtee rices our Dien 2 secures you: 


Gladioli America, Ist sized bulbs . $2: 25 $i 40 
adioli XXX Mixture, finestoffered .30 2.00 
Choicest Named Dablias. . . . 1.00 6.00 
icest Large FloweredCannas . .85——«*5.50 
For prices on otheritemsand on smaller quantities, send 
today for ourImportPriceList. It is Free, write foritnow. 


Se ed ba have : mn quantity of specially selec- 
$ ted s resenting choice 
varieties of = ~ od in Mr. Elliott’ operate gar- 
» that this year, for the first time, are offered for sale, 
and at no advance in prices. These are highest seeds 
ay ee 


Elliott Nursery Co. 28aien7> 


















































“E-Z” Coin Safety Self-Filler Pen 





A new safety self-filler he every man, at any -—_ "8 Lay To fill merely insert 
coin or other article in slot and press once. om revents leakage if 
carried point down. Holder of Diamond Chesed" Vuloan Rubber. 14 Kt. 
Gold Pen. Every part guaranteed. 


No, 315 Vest-Pocket size $1.75. No. 316 Regular size $2.00 
Free Catalogue. Agents Wanted 


J. D. Ullrich & Co. 27 Thames St., New York 





~ HORT -STORY WRITING 
A a. of forty lessons in the history, form struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 4. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Mogiecsty) 's Magazine. 

‘ree. Please address 
THE HOME oe ge tener | — 


Dr. Esonwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mi. 





Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Ine. Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 


27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


La Grippe 


Cause, Prevention and Cure 'P Dr. p Lee, 


Favor Health Culture Magazine 


i A... ae the many interesting features in the Feb- 

ruary issue. Every month it is a mine of valuable 

information on health topics. 

$1.00 a year; 15 cents a number. 

| Six months “‘On trial’’ for 25 cents. 

Send now. Money back if not satisfied. 
HEALTH CULTURE 

~ 374 St. James Bidg., New York 
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Edison is* Right !!! 


You admit the International Correspond- 
ence Schools are a good thing. You’d take 
a course right now “if”—“except”— 


“If’’ what? If you weren't so “‘ over- 
worked,’’ with such “‘long hours,’’ or had 
more strength and energy? 

Wasn't it Edison who stayed up half the 
night to educate himself in spite of every 
handicap you could ever have? 

All big men who have made their mark in 
the es had the ambition—the determination— 
to improve their spare time, to train themselves 
for big work. You, too, can possess power, 
money and happiness if you'll only make the 
effort. ‘The reward is great—it’s worth it. 

Here’s all we ask : Merely mail this coupon. 
Put it up to us without paying or promising. 
Let us send you the details of others’ success 
through the I. C. S., and then decide. Mark 
and mail this coupon now. ' 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box E-1024 SCRANTON, PA, 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 








1 can qualify for the position before which I mark X | 























Present Occupation 





ELECTRICAL ENGIN'NG a ADVERTISING 
Electric Lighting Window Trimming 
Electric Railways = —— Card Writing 
Electric Wiring es tering and Sign Paint’g 
relephone Expert a it L USTRATING 
MEOCUANIOAL ENGIN'NG Pr) DESIGNING 
Mechanical Drafting r BOOKKEEPING 
Shop Practice P| Stenog phy and Typewrit’g 
Gas Engines ri Higher Accounting 
OIVIL ENGINEERING rj Railway Accounting | 
Surveying and M rac cial Law 
MINE FORE'N AND SUPT, [7] GOOD ENG'H for EV'YONE 
Metal Mining a peashecs ourse | 
STATIONARY ENGIN'NG [jEnglish senenee 
Marine Poptecerias He IVIL SERVICE 
ARCHITEC E . | Railway Mail Clerk 
Building Geeaetiee ] AGRICULTURE 
Architectural Drafting POULTRY | 
Concrete Engineering [| Textile Manufacturing 
Structural Engineering [7 Navigation Boantsh | 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Chemistry (German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING |" |French 
SALESMANSHIP Mot'r Boat Run’g| |Italian | 
Name. | 


Street and No 





City. 


State. 











“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE, 
health, children; 


Cookery, diet, 


home-study Domestic Science courses, For 


home-making and well-paid positions, 


American School of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St. Chicago, Il 


NG THE PHOTOPLAY 









ad A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
Bl technique of tue protopiay, tvwugat by \rthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tas Puorortay Avtuorn, 25 -page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRE NCE SCHOOL 
Mr. Leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 



















AM. CORRES. SCHOOL of LAW, Dept. 9401 . Manhattan Bidg., Chucago 


Learn At Home 


Gra oy corres i. 
students most succe essful 
‘xaminations. Our 
nstruction 
RA VARD, 
ficiyica and dane 


fatal 
imit og 8 write Pubaae ly 











[nsur ance 


Conducted by 


W. E. UNDERWOOD 























BE CAUTIOUS ABOUT 
CHANGING 


There is no business in the world that 
is worked more assiduously than that 
of life insurance. The companies are 
numerous; their field representatives 
aggressive; and competition is keen. 
The struggle for applications long ago 
bred two evils which legislation has 
endeavored to eradicate—one called 
“twisting,” which consists in persuad- 
ing an insured to lapse a policy he has 
for the purpose of replacing it with 
one issued by the company the agent 
represents; the other, “rebating,” is a 
division of the agent’s first commission 
with his customer. Nearly, if not quite, 
all the states prohibit these practises. 
But the laws are not implicitly obeyed 
thruout the country. 

On general principles, and in the 
vast majority of cases, “twisting” is 
unprofitable to policyholders, and al- 
ways profitable to the agent who does 
the “twisting,” for he makes a com- 
mission on the new policy he places. 
Policyholders should regard a “twist- 
ing” proposition with suspicion. There 
are exceptional cases where a policy- 
holder, having made a bad choice, either 
because the system under which he is 
insured is faulty, or the financial con- 
dition of the company is or becomes un- 
satisfactory, is warranted in changing 
a poor equipment for a good one. But 
these situations are comparatively rare. 
Time is an invaluable element in life 
insurance, and he who has invested 
even but a few years under a policy 
will find difficulty in securing com- 
pensation for the time past if he aban- 
dons that particular venture. 

The injustice of “rebating” is ob- 
vious. Nearly all policyholders must 
pay their first premiums in full. Those 
who secure a discount on them by ac- 
cepting a portion of the agent’s wage, 
are receiving the service rendered by 
the insurers at a price lower than that 
paid by their associates, and the essen- 
tial principle of equity is violated. 
Aside from this, the practise abridges 
the fair reward the agent should re- 
ceive for his labor; for I am of those 
who hold that the man who can per- 
suade his neighbors to protect his 
family and himself properly thru life 
insurance has conferred a favor, com- 
pared with which the agent’s compensa- 
tiot is but a trifle. 

Not infrequently readers seeking in- 
formation and advice thru this depart- 
ment, after describing the line of in- 
surance they are carrying, certain 
faults in which they have discovered, 
ask if they would not do better by sur- 
rendering it and securing new policies 
in its place. It is for that reason I have 
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briefly discussed “twisting” and its dis- 
advantages on this occasion. In most 
cases, such changes are as risky as 
“swapping horses when crossing a 
stream.” 








WAR LOSSES OF AMERICAN 
LIFE COMPANIES 

As previously reported in this de- 
partment on several occasions, the gen- 
eral effect of the war in Europe on the 
mortality experience of the American 
life insurance companies transacting a 
foreign business may be set down as 
negligible up to the end of 1915, after 
seventeen months of perhaps the most 
sanguinary fighting in the history of 
the world. In a statement just issued 
by President Kingsley, of the New 
York Life, the American company with 
the largest European business, we find 
that the total deaths amongst its mem- 
bers, due to the war, number but 534 
from August 1, 1914, to December 31, 
1915; and that for the twelve months 
of 1915 the toll was 409. 

By way of illustrating the matter, 
Mr. Kingsley contrasts this record with 
the company’s mortality due to com- 
mon causes. For example: we find that 
during 1915, deaths of members due to 
accidents numbered 448; to cancer, 
707; to pneumonia, 772; to tubercu- 
losis, 950. 

In further demonstration of the 
claim previously made by the manage- 
ment that the war would have no ma- 
terial effect on the company, Mr. 
Kingsley furnishes us with the percent- 
ages of “actual” to “expected” mortal- 
ity for the years 1912, 1913, 1914 (five 
months of war) and 1915 (twelve 
months of war). The “expected” mor- 
tality is that for which the premium 
rates provide; the “actual” is that 
which, at the end of the year, is found 
to have occurred. In 1912 the “actual” 
was 76 per cent. of the expected; in 
1913 it was 73 per cent.; in 1914 it was 
73 per cent.; and in 1915 it was 73 per 
cent. 

These figures leave no room for ap- 
prehension on the part of American 
policyholders of companies transacting 
a foreign business. As has been shown, 
there are greater hazards than war to 


_be encountered by those who constitute 


the largest companies. As Mr. Kingsley 
has pertinently observed: “In the grim 
battle of life with its inevitable mortal- 
ity and its unnecessary slaughter, the 
mortality of a world war, even while 
it is being prosecuted, amongst a mem- 
bership that is also world wide, is about 
91 per cent. of that caused by accident 
in the same membership; 58 per cent. 
of that caused by cancer; 53 per cent. 
of that caused by pneumonia; and 43 
per cent. of that caused by tubercu- 
losis.” 








E. G. S., Ames, Ia.—Young men, be- 
cause the probability of survivorship dur- 
ing many years is very strong and also be- 
cause their producing powers are con- 
stantly growing, should, if they can, take 
some of the endowment forms of life in- 
surance. At twenty-two one with an income 
and without immediate family responsibili- 
ties should be able to maintain a twenty- 
year endowment. If more protection is de- 
sired for the premium, take a thirty-five- 
year endowment. 
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ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE Co. 
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The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually upon the premiums terminated during the year 
thereby reducing the cost of insurance. 


For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the 
charter. A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, See. 























After the conflagration that swept Charleston, §. C., during the Civil 
War in 1861, the policy holders in the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
despaired of collecting their claims against an “‘enemy”’ corporation. 
Proofs of loss could not be forwarded through the battle lines, and the 
Company was under no legal obligation to pay. 

““Give me your papers,’”’ said the Hartford's local agent. “I will take 
care of them and you will get your money.”” The documents, together 
with other valuables, were placed in a keg and buried at midnight in the 
middle of a large field which was afterwards ploughed over. There they 
remained until the end of the war, when they were forwarded to Hartford 
and the claims promptly paid. This is the motive back of the 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department [-1) 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send information on the kind of insurance checked to the name and address written on margin of coupon. 
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RESOLVED: That the office of 
Public Defender should be created 








HE idea of a Public Defender, who, 

in the name of the state, shall de- 

fend persons accused of crime, just 
as the Prosecuting Attorney prosecutes 
them for the state, was first considered 
by the states about twenty years ago. 
The first state to establish the office 
was Oklahoma, in 1911. The model 
for other localities, however, is usually 
the work begun in Los Angeles County, 
California, in January, 1914, described 
in The Independent of October 18, 1915. 
Brief prepared by Mary Prescott 
Parsons. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


I. Some change is needed in our method 

of administering criminal justice. 

A. Innocent persons are convicted. 

1. Courts are overcrowded. 

2. The innocent often plead guilty. 
(a) They are ignorant of the safeguards 
allowed them by the law. (b) They pre- 
fer accepting a minimum penalty to 
the delay of trial. (c) Unscrupulous 
lawyers advise them to plead guilty. 

8. Some convictions are due to lack 
of proper counsel. 

4. Fees or political advancement of 
Prosecuting Attorneys sometimes depend 
on the number of convictions secured. 

B. It discriminates unjustly against 
the poor. 

1 They cannot afford expert counsel. 

2. Assigned counsel, serving for noth- 
ing or for nominal fees from the state, 
are rarely satisfactory, being often (a) 
young lawyers lacking experience, (6) 
older men who have been failures, or 
(c) competent lawyers who are too busy 
to give the necessary time. 

83. They cannot meet the necessary ex- 
penses of defense. 

II. Needed reforms can best be accom- 
lished thru the creation of the office of 
ublic Defender. 

A. Such work is properly a function 
of the state. 

1. The state admits the right of the 
accused to defense and should provide 
means to make the defense adequate. 

2. The Public Defender’s work pro- 


vides such means. (a) It insures able’ 


and just defense to the poor. (b) It 
makes appeals possible. (c) Respect of 
the public and the courts for the Public 
Defender prevents the following evils: 
1. Convictions because of popular 
clamor. 2. Overpunishment. 3. Unneces- 
sary and damaging indictments. (d) It 
secures equal justice for all classes. 

B. The work of the Public Defender 
is economical for the state. 

1. More cases are dismissed without 
trial. 

2. Money is saved by codperation be- 
tween the Prosecutor and Defender. 

3. Costly delays are eliminated. 

4. Unnecessary imprisonments§ are 
prevented. 

C. The need cannot be met by the fol- 
lowing proposed substitutes: 

1. Legal aid societies. (a) Their in- 
come, from private funds, is inadequate 
and uncertain. (b) It is wrong to make 
citizens depend upon charity to secure 
their rights. 

2. Payment of counsel and other ex- 
penses of defense by the state. (a) Be- 
ing unsystematized, this would cost 
more than the Public Defender. (6) It 
would lead to favoritism and graft. 
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thruout the United States. 


III. Aside from criminal cases, the Public 
Defender directly benefits the state. 

A. Economically. 

1. Small debts are collected at a mini- 
mum expense. 

2. Many persons are thus prevented 
from becoming public charges. 

B. Socially. 

1. It raises the standards of criminal 
courts and criminal lawyers. 

2. It tends to prevent anarchy by as- 
suring security and justice. 

3. It tends to increase the number of 
just convictions. 

4. It diminishes crime. 

IV. The success of the Public Defender 
has been established in Los Angeles. 
ARGUMENT FOR THE NEGATIVE 
I. Office of Public Defender is unnecessary. 

A. The assertion that innocent per- 
sons are convicted is unfounded. 

1. It is not supported by facts. 

2. It loses sight of the many safe- 
guards now provided by the law. (a) 
Assumption of innocence. (b) Duty of 
the Prosecuting Attorney to prevent un- 
just indictments. (c) Necessity of indict- 
ment before prosecution. (d) Require- 
ment of unanimous verdict for conviction. 

3. Protection against “shyster” taw- 
yers can be accomplished by better ad- 
ministration of jails. 

4. Assigned counsel give good service. 
(a) Reputation depends on it. (b) No 
lawyer who neglects his duty is allowed 
to continue with a case. 

B. Present methods with some changes 
will insure justice to rich and poor. 

, 1. Laws should be amended to prevent 
the escape of wealthy criminals, not to 
enable poor criminals to escape also. 

2. Where Prosecuting Attorneys’ fees 
depend upon convictions the remedy 
should be a change in the laws. 

3. Payment of necessary expenses of 
defense by the state would be preferable 
to the creation of Public Defenders. (a) 
It involves less radical changes in the 
laws. (b) It is less expensive. (c) It is 
satisfactory. 

C. Much of the work of the Public 
Defender is now done by other agencies— 
Prosecuting Attorneys, probation officers, 

gal aid societies. 

II. blic Defender not practically useful. 

A. Its seeming success in Los Angeles 
is of too short duration to be a criterion. 

B. The Public Defender could not try 
to acquit the guilty as well as the in- 
nocent. 

1. This would merely block the work 
of the Prosecuting Attorney. 

2. A legal battle between two public 
officials would destroy respect for law. 
_ 8. It would double the work and ex- 
pense of the courts. 

4. Public funds would be misspent. 

C. The office would not be justified if 
the Public Defender should defend only 
those whom he believed to be innocent. 

He would usurp the functions of 
the judge and jury. (a) He would be 
obliged to give up a case if he found 
evidence of guilt. (b) The fact that he 
undertook the defense would prejudice 
the court in favor of the accused. 

2. There would be no one to defend 
the prisoner who refused to plead guilty 
on the advice of the Public Defender. 

3. His services would be sought only 
by the few who were innocent. 

4. We should not establish the office 
for these few. (a) The work of the Pub- 
lic Defender would coincide with that of 
the Prosecuting Attorney. (b) Adequate 
safeguards now exist. 
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D. The Public Defender could not al- 
ways undertake the collection of debts. 

1. The office would be swamped by 
the number of unjust claims. 

2. Expensive investigations would 
be necessary to distinguish genuine from 


false. 
III. It would be unwise for the country. 
J A. It would be expensive at first. 

B. Ultimately the state would have 
to defend in all criminal cases. 

1. It would be hard to draw the line. 

2. It would be the only way to pre- 
vent injustice to persons of moderate 
means. (a) The Public Defender and his 
assistants would be able lawyers for the 
poor. (b) The rich could employ experts. 

C. It would be dangerous. 

1. More criminals would escape. 

2. Crime would increase. 

3. It would endanger the liberty of 
citizens. (a) It would give one man too 
much power. (b) Citizens would be de- 
fended by a paid servant of the prosecu- 
tion. (c) It would lead to the denial of 
their right to employ private counsel. 

4. Once created, the office would be 
difficult to abolish. 

5. Free administration of justice is 
socialistic. 
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The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company, which 
our readers have possibly seen refer- 
ences to in the papers during the last 
year or so, runs a de luxe, excess fare, 
pan-parlor car train every day from 
New York to Boston yclept the Mer- 
chants Limited. 

The Editor of The Independent, as 
befits his dignity and position in the 
community, is accustomed to grace this 
train with his presence, whenever the 
search for some mute inglorious Emer- 
son, or some impulse to improve his 
Harvard accent—he was but educated 
at Yale—or some other imperious de- 
mand calls him to the Athens of 
America. 

Last Friday it was his fortune to be 
aboard this aristocratic conveyance. 
On hearing the proclamation of the 
third call for dinner about 7 p. m., he 
started to go forward when he learned, 
much to his surprize, that in addition 
to a dusky lady’s maid and other 
lucullan appendages too numerous to 
enumerate, the Merchants Limited now 
boast of two dining cars—one forward 
providing a table d’hote dinner, the 
other rearward furnishing an 4-la- 
carte service. 

The Editor before making the mo- 
mentous decision confronting him 
visited both cars. He found that the 
table d’hote car was half empty, but 
the a-la-carte car was packed to the 
limit. There was even a waiting line in 
the alley next the galley. 

Without imposing on the valuable 
space of The Independent, or on the 
more valuable time of its readers to the 
extent of telling in which car the 
Editor dined (or was it in both?), or 
on what delicacies he made his repast, 
suffice it to say that having eaten his 
money’s worth, he _ surreptitiously 
seized a menu from each car, while the 
steward was not looking, and then 
went back to his coach, the “Eurydice” 
—for such was its name—and sitting 
down in his green upholstered re- 
volving chair (it stuck fast and 
wouldn’t revolve as every parlor car 
traveler knows) he critically compared 
the purloined menus before him. 

And what pray do you think was 
the result? You can hardly guess. He 


found that the two menus were alike 
with the exception of Buttered Beets, 
Banana Fritters and Saltines on the 
table d’hote bill of fare and Gher- 
kins and Fried Haddock with Alle- 
mande Sauce on the 4-la-carte bill 
of fare. The Editor then made 
a brief calculation with his foun- 
tain pen on the back of a discarded 
paper sanitary drinking cup that he 
found under the ice cooler. He discov- 
ered—mirabile dictu—that the precise 
dinner that cost $1.25 in the table 
d’hote car, if ordered in the 4-la-carte 
car would cost exactly $6.25, or five 
times as much. 

Now you can’t stump the Editor of 
The Independent, if you ask him when 
the Great War will end or who is going 
to win it. He knows to a certainty 
whether he of the gleaming teeth or he 
of the envisaged whiskers will be the 
Republican nominee next June, or 
whether some darker horse like Presi- 
dent James, of the University of IIli- 
nois, will be chosen (the James boon is 
now and hereby launched. The Editor 
would prefer the court of St. James’s). 
He can even fathom the reason why 
“and jetsam” invariably follow when 
the word “flotsam” is used. But what 
for the life of him he cannot under- 
stand is why five times as many pre- 
sumably human beings deliberately 
choose the a-la-carte service when they 
have to pay five times as much for it 
as they would for the same fare in the 
table d’hote car with second and third 
helps thrown in to boot. The mystery 
becomes more insoluble when it is re- 
membered that the patrons of the 4-la- 
carte car frequently pay considerably 
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The Ice Ballet at the Hippodrome 
has set the example for the latest fad 
of New York fashion—ice skating. Toe 
dancing on skates, with all the whirls, 
glides, spirals, jumps, and pirouettes 
conceivable, is the principal feature of 
the exhibition, in which Miss Katie 
Schmidt, whose picture appears on the 
cover of The Independent for this is- 
sue, takes a leading part. This is the 
first appearance of the Ice Ballet in 
America, altho Berlin has found it a 
popular entertainment for some years. 











About the war?—yes. You’ve read 
scores of articles. But here is a frag- 
ment from one in the war—a French- 
man with a seeing eye and a touch of 
philosophy. Captain Paul Vignon, he is, 
and Dr. Charles Peabody, of Cam- 
bridge, has translated, under the title 
The Meeting, his vivid reflections on a 
phase or two of the horror he lives in 
day by day. 





“Good or bad government must go 
back to good or bad citizenship,” writes 
Thomas R. Marshall, Vice-President of 
the United States, in a paper on The 
Essence of Democratic Government 
which he will contribute to an early 
issue. The Vice-President makes a ring- 
ing defense of “Jeffersonian democ- 
racy.” 
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Useful Books for wtp ord 





THE FAMILY FOOD. By T. C. O’Donnell. 
How to get the most efficient food for little 
money, with food-values, menus, and a balanced 


diet. 

THE FAMILY HEALTH. By Myer Solis- 
ohen. To keep well, read this book. It 
treats problems of ventilation, heating, lighting, 
drainage, clothing, and food. 

THE FAMILY HOUSE. By C. F. Osborne, 
Architect. Helpful hints as to what to look for 
in the location of a house, amount of rent, ex- 
posure, and fixtures, 

CANDY-MAKING AT HOME. By Mary M. 
Wright. Two hundred kinds of candy-fondant, 
fruit and nut candies, cream candies, fudges 
and caramels, bonbons and little cakes. 

THE CARE OF THE CHILD. By Mrs. Bur- 
ton Chance. A new treatment of an ever new 
problem, in its mental, moral and physical 
aspects. 

HOME DECORATION. By Dorothy T. Priest- 
man, You may learn here what is good taste 
in the treatment of walls, furniture, orna- 


ments, etc. 
RECEIPTS AND REMEDIES. By Louis, A. 
A thousand and one “best ways” to 


Fleming. 

preserve health, comfort and appearance. 
FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. By F. J. 
What to do in all kinds of accidents 


Warwick. 
and the first stages of illness. Illustrated. 

NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. The fullest 
particulars given for the care of the sick in 
all of the simple and serene ailments of life. 

DEATH DEFERRED. By Hereward Carring- 
ton. Read this and live to be a hundred. A 
practical discussion of human life and how to 
prolong it. 

ELECTRICITY. By George L. Fowler. 
wish to install a door-bell, construct a tele- 

phone, or wire a house, the information is here. 

THE HORSE, By C. T. Davies. Are you 
choosing a horse, raising or keeping one? You 
need this handy little compendium of the latest 
veterinary science. 

THE DOG. By John Maxtee. All the essen- 
tials of dog-keeping are given, from kennel to 
show bench, from biscuit to flea-bane. 

GOLF. By Horace Hutchinson. This standard 
book gives a complete history of the game, in- 
structions for the selection of implements, and 
directions for playing. 

DAIRY-FARMING. By D. S. Burch, State 
Dairy Commissioner of Kansas. A _ practical 
book telling what cows to buy and how to 
make dairying pay. 

CHICKENS. By A. T. Johnson. 
tells all about chickens, 
combat disease, 
growing brood. 


If you 


A book that 
how to raise them, 
and otherwise care for the 


FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. By 
Eben E. Rexford, With the help so clearly 
iven in this book no one need fail to raise 
owers. 

HOME GAMES. By George Hapgood, Esq. 
A collection of the newest and best ways of 
amusing people who have come together for a 
good time. 

PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. 
With this volume at hand no one need ever be 
at a loss for games of amusement, entertain- 
ment and instruction. 

SOLITAIRE AND PATIENCE. By George 
Hapgood, Esq. Fifty games; here are fifty 
friends for as many moods and able to make a 
lonely hour pass quickly. 

WHIST By Cavendish. The beginner’s best 
friend and the experienced player’s constant 
companion, 

DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. A complete 
instructor, beginning with the first positions and 
steps and leading up to the square and round 
dances. 

DANCES OF TO-DAY. By A. L. Newman. 
An up-to-date manual of the latest dances with 
clear diagrams and photographs. 


is condensed and readable. 


can afford to be without them. 





GOME books are designed for entertainment, others for information. This series 

combines both features. The information is not only complete and reliable, it 
These volumes are replete with valuable material, com- 
pact in form and unequaled in point of merit and cheapness. They are the latest 
as well as the best books on the subjects of which they treat. No one who wishes 
to have a fund of general information or who has the desire for self-improvement 
They are 6x4 inches in size, well printed on 
good paper, handsomely bound in green cloth; with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 


EACH 50 CENTS 


CONVERSATION. By J. P. Mahaffy. What to 
Say, just when and how to say it, is the aim 
of this work. 

STORIES WORTH TELLING. By Herbert 
Leonard Coggins. The cream of all the funny 
stories. Illustrated by 100 pictures hy Claire 
Victor Dwiggins. 

READING AS A FINE ART. By Earnest Le- 
gouvé. The suggestions contained in this work 
of standard authority will go far toward the 
attainment of this accomplishment. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. By Edward S. 
Ellis, A. M. Il the classical allusions worth 
knowing, so arranged as to lose no time in 
looking them up 

BUSINESS LETTERS. By Calvin C. Althouse. 
An expert here shows by numerous examples 
from real business how to write letters. 

SAR EPR ANe Ar QUOTATIONS. ByC. 
S. Rex. Here are more than one thousand 
subjects, arranged alphabetically; under each 
apt quotations are given. 

BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS. By John H. Bech- 
tel. Thousands of quotations, arranged alpha- 
betically by subjects, providing quotations for 
each one. 

CIVICS; WHAT EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD 
KN By George Lewis. Information on 
such topics as the Monroe Doctrine, Behring 
Sea Controversy, Extradition, Treaties, etc. 

SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. ‘Bechtel. 
No necessity for studying rules of rhetoric or 
grammar; this book teaches both. It is coun- 
selor, critic, and guide. 

ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Success 
in life is often marred by bad manners. Social 
blunders may be prevented by the knowledge 
of the right thing to do. 

QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. A 
clever compilation of pithy quotations, alpha- 
betically arranged according to the sentiment. 

EPITAPHS. By Frederick W. Unger. Full 
of quaint bits of obituary fancy, with a touch 
of the fos Sy here and there for a relish. 

PROVERBS. ohn H. Bechtel. This vol- 
ume contains a os lection of proverbs, old and 
new, indexed to enable one to find readily just 
what is wanted. 

THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By John H. 
Bechtel. Information for everybody, about 
health, household affairs, business, domestic and 
foreign countries: all indexed. 

A DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. By John 
H. Bechtel. The convenient arrangement here 

makes knowledge of mythological subjects easily 
acquired. 

PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel. 
Over 5,000 words, pronounced in the clearest 
manner, according to the best authority. 

PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bech- 
tel. Invaluable for enlarging your vocabulary 
and cultivating a more precise manner of 
speech. 

THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By William 
Pittenger, Directions for organizing and con- 
ducting debating societies, with a list of over 
200 questions. 

PUNCTUATION. By Paul Allardyce. Few 
ae spy can punctuate correctly. Keep this 

ook on your desk to remove difficulties and 
make all points clear. 

ORATORY. By Henry Ward Beecher. A 
unique and masterly treatise on the funda- 
mentals of true oratory. 

ENGLISH WRITERS. By R. V, Gilbert. For 
those who wish to know the main facts about 
our great writers. 

STORIES OF THE OPERAS. By Ethel Shu- 
bert. This gives the complete story of every 
opera ordinarily produced in America and many 
less frequently heard. 

JOURNALISM. By Charles H. Olin. What is 
news, how is it obtained, how handled, and 
how to become a journalist? These questions 
and others are answered. 
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on eae THE SUN AND HIS FAM- 

LY. By Julia MacNair Wright. Can you 

a what causes day and night, seasons and 

years, tides and eclipses? Here is your in- 
formation. 

BOTANY: THE STORY OF PLANT LIFE. 
B P ia MacNair Wright. The scientific study 
a otany made as interesting as a fairy tale. 

LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. 
By Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. Every busy man 
and woman will find here information on just 
such points as are likely to arise in everyday 
affairs. 

PARLIAMENTARY LAW. By Paschal H. Cog- 
gins, Esq. This is parliamentary law ina nut- 
shell, for i ~ who need plain rules, and the 
reasons for them. 

SOCIALISM. By Charles H. Olin. Here is 
given, in a clear and interesting manner, a 
oy oy) idea of the economic doctrines taught 
by the leading socialists, 

PLUT ARES LIVES. By Edward S. Ellis, 

A.M. The lives of the leading Greeks and - 
Romans of ancient times, in concise form. 

READY-MADE SPEECHES. By George Hap- 
good. A collection of carefully planned model 
speeches to aid those who, without some slight 
help, must remain silent. : 

AFTER-DINNER STORIES. By John Harri- 
son. Nothing adds so much zest to a dinner as 
a good story well told. There are hundreds of 
them, short and pithy. 

TOASTS. By William Pittenger. What would 
you not give for the ability to respond to them? 
This little book will tell you how to do it. 

LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. 
This admirable book shows, by numerous ex- 
amples, just what kind of letters to write for 
all occasions. 

ASTROLOGY. By M. M. Macgregor. If you 
wish to know in what business you will best 
succeed, or whom you will marry, here is the 
solution. 

DREAM BOOK. By Madame Xanto. The old 
traditions proved by time and the experience 
of famous Oriental, Celtic and early English 
observers. 

CURIOUS FACTS. By Clifford Howard. Why 
do you raise your hat to a lady? and why do 
you offer the right hand? The answers are here. 

PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Firth. 
Follow the directions here and every hand will 
tell you its story like a printed page. 

VENTRILOQUISM. By Cherles H. Olin. This 
book exposes the secrets of the art completely, 
shows how anyone may learn to “throw the 
voice.” Fully illustrated. 

CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. This book 
contains an excellent collection of over a thou- 
; oe of the latest and most up-to-date conun- 

rums. 


MAGIC. By Ellis Stanyon. Full descriptions 
of all the well-known tricks with coins, hand- 
kerchiefs, hats, flowers and cards. Fully illus- 


trated. 

FORTUNE TELLING. By Madame Xanto. 
All the approved ways of piercing the future 
by, cards, dominoes, dice, palmistry or coffee 


unds. 

PHYSIOGNOMY. By Leila Lomax. How can 
we judge of character? Physiognomy as here 
explained shows clearly how to read character 
in every face. 

PHRENOLOGY. By C. H. Olin. How to ex- 
amine the head and learn how its shape in- 
fluences character. 

HYPNOTISM. By Edward H. Eldridge, A. M. 
By following the simple and concise instruc- 
tions contained in this complete manual, any- 
one may readily learn how to exercise this 
unique and strange power. 

GRAPHOLOGY. By Clifford Howard. Anyone 
who understands Graphology can tell by your 
handwriting what sort of person you are. 


The following titles are published in full red morocco leather, flexible, with the title in gold, and each book in a box. In 
this form they make very handsome gift books. Price, $1.00 each. 


After-Dinner Stories 
Bridge, and How to play It 
Business Letters 


Stories of the Operas 
Conundrums 


Toasts 
Etiquette 


Letter Writing 


Parlor Games 


Quotations 
Solitaire and Patience 
Dances of Today 


For sale at all bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


931 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 




















